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AT EMERSON’S GRAVE. 
BY CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 
What afterthoughts the rough-hewn, un- 
carved stone 
Which marks the resting place of Concord’s 
sage 
Suggest to our time-serving, restless age! 
How strong is its simplicity! Unknown 
To it complexity of line. Alone,— 
Amid the commonplace who ever gauge 
Life’s guerdon by its fickle gauds and 
wage, 
Unheedful of the world’s grave undertone,— 
It stands, fit type of him whose soul’s behest 
Transcended mere convention’s petty 
bound 
The boulder’s rugged outline power implies ; 
The rose tints, gleaming through the quartz, 
suggest 
That inward light which energized and 
crowned 
A gracious spirit, kindly, keen, and wise. 
—The Outlook. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An important reform in the status of 
the Russian peasant woman has just been 
introduced by the Minister of the Interior. 
There is apt to be a good deal of brutality 
in the Russian peasant’s treatment of his 
wife, and there has been no redress or re- 
lease for the victim, while it was obliga- 
tory that her name should be entered in 
her husband’s passport and papers of 
legitimation. The peasant woman might 
be used worse than a dog by an idle and 
drunken husband, but it would be in vain 
for her to appeal for protection to the 
village elders. The old-time belief still 
obtains among the Russian peasants that 
a wife, no matter how exemplary, must 
be occasionally beaten, and the village 
elders, who are also judges in domestic 
quarrels, are usually the most uncom- 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL |. 


subjection to her husband. Under the 
new law a peasant’s wife, on showing to 
the district Juge d’ Instruction tbat she is 
habitually ill-treated by her husband, or 
that he will not support her, and makes 
her the drudge for his own support, can 
demand a separate passport, with which 
she is at liberty to leave her oppressor 
and earn a living elsewhere. The London 
Standard says: *‘On the face of it this 
may not appear to the foreign reader an 
important matter, but any one at all inti- 
mately acquainted with village life in 
Russia will readily appreciate the relief it 
brings to tens of thousands of peasant 
women who are grievously-abused domes- 
tic slaves and beasts of burden to their 
drunken and brutal conjugal proprietors,”’ 





The two equal rights plays written by 
Mr, George H. Page were repeated last 
week at Copley Hall, Boston, before a 
large and appreciative audience. They 
are very bright and amusing, and the ex- 
cellent acting gave them double effect. 
The proceeds are for the organization 
fund. 





The ‘‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” held its anoual meeting 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on May 6. 
The recent annual meeting of the Suffrage 
Association in New Orleans crowded a 
hall seating twelve hundred, and fifteen 
hundred were turned away. Buta parlor 
is quite large enough for the annual meet- 
ing of the ‘‘Antis.’’ The reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read, and 
the chairmen of various sub-committees 
made reports of their year’s work. Miss 
Frances J. Dyer made a speech on ‘*Patri- 
ots, Not Politicians.”’ The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. Chas. 
E, Guild; vice-presidents, Mrs, Henry M. 
Whitney and Mrs. Eben S. Draper; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Robert W. Lord; treasurer, 
Mrs. James M. Codman. 





APPEAL IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 

Simultaneously with the opening of 
what has passed into history as the Czar’s 
Conference at The Hague, in May, 1899, 
meetings to further the objects of that 
Conference were held by women all over 
the world. 

The initiative at this demonstration of 
sympathy on the part of women was made 
by a German woman, Frau Margarethe 
Leonore Selenka, whose husband (since 
deceased) was a distinguished professor in 
the University of Munich, Baron Steyn 
gracefully acknowledged the moral sup- 
port given the Czar’s movement by this 
demonstration of feminine sympathy. 

The International Council of Women, 
assembling in London for its Quinquennial 
session while the Czar’s Conference was 
still in session at The Hague, voted to 
make the propaganda for peace a leading 
feature of its programme. Asa result of 
that vote, tne Council has been active in 
organizing a universal demonstration on 
each recurrence of the date of the conven- 
ing of the Czar’s Conference. At first it 
was a cherished intention of the Council 
to preserve in the grateful recollection of 
mankind the date of the Conference, but 
now, a Court of Arbitration having been 
really organized, the date on which that 
Court was formally convened, namely May 
18, seems still more significant than May 
15. Hereafter, therefore, May 18 will be 
observed as the date of the universal 
demonstration of women. Last year 322 
different meetings were held simultane- 
ously in as many different parts of the 
United States. It is hoped that this year 
a still larger number of meetings in a 
greater variety of places will be convened, 
The lines of the demonstration in the 
United States will follow closely upon 
those of the preceding years. The com- 
mittee having the matter in charge in this 
country is made up of the representatives 
from every national organization affiliated 
with the National Council of Women, to- 
gether with one from every National 
Council also so affiliated. Of this com- 
mittee Mrs. May Wright Sewall is the 
chairman. The committee has sent out 
a letter to the clergy of the country, ask- 
ing that the probably beneficent result of 
the International Court shall be discussed 
in some church service on the first or 
second Sunday of May. 

The aid of the press is solicited by this 
committee, which is furnishing the press 
with items concerning this general subject 
of peace and war, and the committee par- 
ticularly solicits editorial discussion of 





promising advocates of woman’s absolute 


the relative merits of war and arbitration 


as a means of settling International diffi- 
culties. 

Although this committee feels itself 
limited in a way to the organization ‘of 
demonstrations in a community which can 
be reached through the organized bodies 
composing the National Council, it by no 
means excludes associates from unaffill- 
ated organizations. On the contrary, it 
welcomes help in this demonstration from 
all quarters, and particularly asks Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Temperance Unions, Suffrage 
Societies, Missionary Societies, and other 
similar bands of women, to interest them- 
selves in this question, and to aid every- 
where that a local demonstration may be 
made, in the endeavor to have such dem- 
onstration truly representative of the en- 
tire community., The committee is send- 
ing out the following resolution, which 
will be sent abroad as indicative of the 
sympathy which American women feel 
with women of other nations who are 
moved in a like manner to‘enter their pro- 
test against war as an anachronism: 

Resolution approved by the National 
Council of Women of the United States in 
executive session at New Orleans on 
March 27, 1903, to be presented at all 


meetings held in the general demonstra- | 


tion set for May 18, 1903: 


Resolved, That American women, as- 
sembled on May 18, 1903. for the purpose 
of considering the fruits of war and the 
fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge them- 
selves to meet annually to hold a demon- 
stration on behalf of peace and arbitra- 
tion. They commit themselves to adopt- 
ing as their own that ideal of loving 
brotherhood which can be realized only by 
the cessation of international hostilities. 
They repudiate war as a meana of settling 
international difficulties, as they repudiate 
the duel as a means of settling personal 
animosities. They accept as a corollary 
of the universal Fatherhood of God, the 
universal brotherhood of man. 

They send greetings to the women of 
other countries who this day may be as- 
sembled to attest similar convictions. 
They rejoice that women throughout the 
world are beginning to feel their responsi- 
bility for human conditions outside of the 
home as well as within its sacred walls. 
They ask all women everywhere to adopt 
as their own the task assumed by the In- 
ternational Council of Women, which is 
the application of the Golden Rule to so- 
ciety, custom and laws. 

May Wrieut SEWALL. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR PEACE. 

The worst side of the Prussian spirit of 
arrogance is brought out in the Hussner- 
Hartmann case, which is now being tried 
by court-martial. The story, as told by 
Harper's Weekly, is this: Two boys, Huss- 
ner and Hartmann, were at school togeth- 
er, and were, probably, good friends. 
Hussner studied for the navy, passed the 
necessary examinations, and became the 
lordliest thing on earth, to paraphrase 
Kipling, a German officer. Hartmann, 
under the national system of universal 
military service, was drafted into the 
army. They met casually, both being, of 
course, in uniform; and Hartmann, de- 
lighted to see his old school friend, ap- 
parently forgot for the moment what dis- 
cipline required of him, and made a mo- 
tion to shake bands with Hussner; then, 
remembering himself, turned the gesture 
into an imperfect salute. The high dig- 
nity of Lieutenant Hussner, by the grace 
of God Prussian officer, was mortally out- 
raged, and drawing his sword, and re- 
marking, ‘*‘When I draw my sword, blood 
must flow!’’ he ran his old school friend 
through the body. His school friend 
promptly died, and Lieutenant Hussner, 
going home, as promptly wrote to the 
mother of the deceased, saying that he 
had killed her son for the honor of the 
Prussian service. Apparently there are 
several different ideals of honor in the 
world, and Lieutenant Hussner represents 
one of them. It will be interesting to see 
whether his imperial master and great ex- 
emplar will acquit him, should the court- 
martial take an extreme course and sen- 
tence him to a few months’ imprisonment. 





EMERSON ON CHEAP WIT. 

There is no surer criterion of any per- 
son’s mental and moral quality than the 
sort of thing that he regards as laughable. 
The Saturday Evening Post ot Philadel- 
phia says: 

A Southern Congressman tells a story 
in regard to the Honorable Augustus O. 
Bacon, U. S. Senator from Georgia, a very 
serious-minded statesman whose disincli- 
nation to resort to jest in debate has add- 
ed to his force in national affairs. 





“At the beginning of the present ses- 


sion,” says the Congressman, ‘‘when the 
chairmanships of committees were being 
awarded, Senator Bacon’s name was con. | 
sidered. As a Democrat he could not, of | 
course, expect to capture any of the most | 
coveted billets dispensed by the enemy. 
Nevertheless the Senators having the 
matter in hand graciously decided to give 
Senator Bacon substantial recognition. 
***Give the Senator from Georgia sume- | 
thing worth while,’ said one, ‘for he is a | 
mighty serious man.’ | 
**Another Senator, at that, exclaimed: | 
***T have it! As Senator Bacon has by | 
nature been spared a sense of humor, let’s | 
make him Chairman of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. Then we shall have a 
chairman who can maiptain his gravity 
when the women come before the ccem- 
mittee to make their annual arguments.’ 
“The appointment was unanimously 
made.”’ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: ‘It is 
very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should vote. . . If the wants, the 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vote, at the hands of a half-brutal, intem- 
perate population, I think it but fair that 
the virtues, the aspirations, should be 
allowed a full vote as an offset, through 
the purest of the people.’ A bundred 
years hence, the arguments for woman's 
ballot will seem no more laughable than 
the arguments for woman’s education, 
which were looked upon as equally ridicu- 
Jous a quarter of a centuryago. The only 
really comical thing about the discussion 
is the objections of the ‘‘Autis,”’ 

A. 8. B. 











WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Jennie Nicholson Browne had an aver- 
age of 9234 in the Maryland State Board 
examination in medicine. This was the 
highest average attained. She is medical 
examiner of the Baltimore City Board of 
Charities, professor of psychology at the 
Woman’s Medical College, and medical 
examiner at large for the Woman’s Cath- 
olic Benevolent Legion. 


Dr. Emily F. Swett of Medina, presi- 
dent of the Western New York Homeo- 
pathic Society, retired from office at the 
recent annual meeting held in Rochester, 
N. Y. The convention closed with a din- 
ner at which Dr. Swett responded to the 
toast ‘‘Retrospection,”’ 


Dr. Frances Dickenson, president of the 
Harvey Medical College, Chicago, is util- 
izing the familiar woman’s embroidery 
hoop in a novel way, to demonstrate the 
elementary steps of surgery. Over the 
hoops with which members of the Fresh- 
man class will be provided hereafter will 
be stretched pieces of white tanned kid. 
In this incisions will be made with scalp- 
els, and in closing these with ligatures of 
catgut the students will acquire the five 
different modes of surgical stitching, the 
tying of surgical knots ‘and the removal of 
stitches. It is interesting to learn that 
some of the stitches used in surgery close- 
ly resemble those familiar to embroider- 
ies, namely the glove and blanket stitches. 
Dr. Dickenson got the idea while she was 
a student at Hesse-Darmstadt, the sug- 
gestion being there made that if pupils in 
surgery could acquire a knowledge of 
stitching before beginning work on cadav- 
ers, a great point would be gained. Her 
new method of teaching is viewed with 
favor. 

A brilliant company of men and women 
distinguished in art, literature and sci- 
ence, with some prominent in society and 
court circles, lately assembled in St. 
Petersburg to celebrate the twenty fifth 
anniversary of the day when certain Rus- 
sian women doctors took their degree. 
Two ministers of the crown waxed espe- 
cially eloquent on the significance of the 
movement for women physicians. One of 
them spoke with gratitude of the intel- 
lectual and broad-minded influence of his 
mother, who so conquered the prejudices 
of her day as to be appointed inspector of 
the women medical students, 


A leading women’s club of St. Peters- 
burg lately gave a special ovation to its 
president, Frau Dr. Schabanow, who is 
also chief physician at the Children’s 
Hospital founded by.the Prince of Olden- 
burg. The speakers were warm in their 
praise of her untiring activity, her talent 
for organization, her distinction as a 
writer, and her energy in promoting all 
useful enterprises. The object of the 
club, which has 1,000 members, is to be- 
friend women in the city who are lonely 








and in need of help. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Dr. MWanesagsne Puneer has been 


appointed assistant at the Chemical Labo- 
ratory in Vienna. She is the first woman 
to hold such a post. 


QuEEN WILHELMINA has accepted An- 
drew Carnegie’s gift of $1,500,000 for the 
building of a Temple of Peace at the 
Hugue. 


Rev. Dr. Aucusta J. CHAPIN spoke at 
the recent annual reunion of the lecturers 
of the Board of Education of New York 
City. Mayor Low and other distinguished 
speakers touk part. 


CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK, the persecuted 
Quaker girl of early colonial days, who is 
the heroine of one of Whittier’s poems, is 
to have a monument erected to her mem- 
ory in Salem, Mass. 


Mrs. May ALDEN WARD, president of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, aod Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
one of Boston’s best artists, have been 
appointed by Governor Bates as members 
of the committee of five to represent the 
State at the St. Louis Exposition. 


SIGNORA BARTELLI, teacher in a boys’ 
school at Florence, Italy, bas won a suit 
against the city, which, contrary to the 
law, has been payiug her less than it 
would bave paid a man in the same posi- 
tion. She has also been awarded arrears 
of back pay due for eleven years. 


Fru RAGNA NIELSEN has been ap- 
pointed by the city council of Christiania, 
Norway, a member of the board of inspec- 
tors of all the city hospitals. Last October 
@ woman was placed on the board of in- 
spectors of each public and private lunatic 
asylum in Norway. 


Epna LyYALuL, the popular English 
novelist who has lately died, was much 
beloved for her kindness of heart and 
many charities. She is said by the Eng- 
lish papers to have been also ‘‘an ardent 
politician, secretary of the local Women’s 
Liberal Association, and a firm supporter 
of women’s suffrage.”’ 


Dr. HELENE STOCKER is the editor and 
Friulein Carmen Teja the assistant edi- 
tor of a new paper for women, Frauen 
Rundschau, published at Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Itsaim is to promote the move- 
ment for equal rights. Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg and Dr. Kathe Schirmacher are 
among the contributors. 


Mrs, JULIA WARD Howk and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore were given a breakfast at 
the Tuileries in this city on May 2, by the 
Massachusetts D. A. R. Almost every 
chapter in the State was represented, be- 
sides the Colonial Dames, Daughters of 
of the War of 1812, Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, etc. It was a brilliant 
occasion, 


MARYA KonopicKA, @ Polish poetess, 
has had the unwonted honor of having 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her liter- 
ary activity publicly celebrated in the ca- 
thedral of Cracow. After high mass, the 
poetess, who is still young, was led to a 
kind of throne, where she received depu- 
tations from various societies, and one 
even from the “dark people,” i. e., the 
illiterates, who, their spokesman said, 
owe much to her sympathy and under- 
standing of their lot. 


Mrs. ANNE Downina, who died at ber 
home in Portsmouth, N. H., recently, 
aged 85 years, always claimed that she 
was entitled to a pension in her own right 
as a Mexican war veteran as well as the 
widow of one. Her husband was Sergt. 
Havilah Downing of Company C., Ninth 
New Hampshire Infantry, in the Mexican 
war. This company was mustered into 
the United States service in April, 1847. 
She and her husband both took the same 
oath and signed the same papers when 
they enlisted, and her name was borne on 
the company rolls, the same as those of 
all the men enlisted. Her husband was 
appointed sergeant when the company 
was organized. She was laundress, seam- 
stress, and nurse for the whole company, 
and, indeed, for the whole regiment, being 
the only woman with it. She was wellup 
to the front in every battle in which the 
regiment was engaged, and marched into 
the City of Mexico with it when Gen. 
Scott made his triumphant entry. She 
was mustered out of the service at the 
same time as her husband, and with pre- 
cisely the same formalities. Sergt. Down- 
ing died thirty-two years ago. Mrs. 
Downing certainly had good moral ground 
for ber claim, though had she pushed it 
she would have been unsuccessful. 
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HOT DINNERS DELIVERED AT HOME. 


‘“‘There’s a good time coming” for those 
who now wander hungry through the 
down-town streets of Boston at noon, 
seeking what they may devour. 

A lunch-room, new in purpose as well 
as in fact, is to be opened early in May at 
50 Temple Place, under the combined di- 
rection of the Laboratory Kitchen of Cam- 
bridge and the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston. These two 
organizations have united to form a cor- 
poration under the name of the ‘‘Labora- 
tory Kitchen and Food Supply Company, 
chartered under the laws of Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of manufacturing, 
preparing, selling, serving, and delivering 
cooked food,”’ : 

This lunch-room, or, as it is announced 
upon the sign, these ‘‘Lunch and Food- 
Supply Rooms,”’ will exist to accomplish 
three distinct purposes: 

1. To provide a simple luncheon of ex- 
cellent quality and moderate price for 
down-town shoppers and workers, both 
women and men. 

2. To offer a salesroom for breads from 
the Laboratory Kitchen and for certain 
other couked foods of standard quality. 

8. To serve as a central kitchen for the 
preparation of food that shall be delivered 
hot to the homes of consumers, 

It is the last feature of the plan that 
renders the undertaking unique, and ex- 
plains the Union’s interest in the experi- 
ment. To spread in Temple Place a table 
where the weary shopper or the yet more 
weary worker may find an attractive 
luncheon is a venerable effort, attempted 
time and time again. But to offer to set 
before the same shopper or worker, in her 
own home at night, a dinner hot and ap- 
petizing, is an untried young venture, 
daring in its possibilities, 

A “heat-retainer’’ has been secured that 
promises excellent results in the transpor- 
tation of hot foods, Indeed, such an effi- 
cient ‘‘*middleman”’ has this heat-retainer 
proved that, recently, a dinner cooked in 
New Haven was served in Boston, at the 
Union, four hours later, and was still hot. 
The present company is not sufficiently 
ambitious to hope to cover with hot din- 
ners so vast a territory as that from Bos- 
ton to New Haven. However, it is be- 
lieved that dinners, delivered hot, at 
moderate prices, will meet a very real 
need, particularly among apartment-house 
dwellers and the increasingly large num- 
ber of those who do light housekeeping. 

The two upper floors at 50 Temple 
Place have been chosen for this Labora- 
tory Kitchen, not primarily because there 
are lower rents at the top, but because 
these upper rooms secure a generous sup- 
ply of sunshine and fresh air, thus offer- 
ing an assurance, which a visit to the 
kitchen will confirm, that food cooked 
here is made under strictly sanitary con- 
ditions. The greens and browns of the 
lunch-rooms give one a pleasant effect of 
quiet and of contrast with the hurried 
throngs and many-colored windows of the 
street below. The managers purpose to 
rest their reputation on the quality and 
excellence of what is served rather than 
on great variety. With such an ideal in 
view, great is the responsibility of the 
cook. The Laboratory Kitchen Company 
is to be congratulated on having secured 
an exceptionally stalwart Atlas to bear 
this little lunch-room world on her shoul- 
ders, in the person of Miss McDonough, 
who bas been for some years head cook at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. With a 
cook of such antecedents to put her finger 
in all the pies, one may feel assured of 
food at once appetizing and hygienic. 
Home cooking, done entirely by women, 
is to prevail. 

When the doors of the new Lunch and 
Food-Supply Rooms are thrown open, we 
may expect to find a hungry public wait- 
ing to rush in. Later, when the heat- 
retainer has been given a fair trial, we 
shall have a chance to learn how the hun- 
gry man was fed in his own home. 

The delivery of hot dinners to homes in 
all parts of the city has long been a suc- 
cessful business in Naples and elsewhere, 
and there is no reason why it should not 
be successfully carried on here. 


THE ARIZONA VETO. 


Those who do not love equal suffrage 
for any other reason may well love it for 
‘the enemies it has made.” The Tucson 
Star, in an article on the Governor’s veto 
of the woman suffrage bill, points to the 
real power behind the throne when it 
says: 

‘The saloon and gambling element were 
the strongest class that urged the disap- 
proval of the bill. It is a matter of fact 
that in several of the towns the petitions 
which went to the Governor were carried 
around by saluon-keepers and gamblers, 
and that the gamblers in Prescott, Phenix 
and Tucson were betting that the Gov- 
ernor would veto the bill. To-night the 
saloons of Phenix are the centre of re- 
joicing on account of the stand Governor 
Brodie has taken on the suffrage bill, 


claiming that they are on top and that the 
Governor is with them. As a prominent 
citizen said to-night: ‘The gamblers and 
saloons win, the women lose.’ 

“The suffrage bill was assassinated, and, 
in the words of one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Assembly, the Governor, in 
order to accomplish the defeat of the 
bill, was forced to send in the weakest, 
poorest, and most disgraceful excuse un- 
der the guise of a veto that any executive 
ever sent back to an Arizona Legislature. 
The feeling in Pheonix in many quarters 
is that the Governor’s action on the bill 
under all the circumstances is, to say the 
least, discreditable to him.”’ 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mary Ellen Hoover Pritchard, wife of 
Dr. C. A. Pritchard of Tivoli, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., has been admitted to prac- 
tise law in the State, having successfully 
passed the examination before the State 
law examiners. Mrs. Pritchard was born 
in Selkirk, Ont., Canada. She graduated 
at the Selkirk School, the Caledonia High 
School, and the Ottawa Normal Schouvl. 
For several years she taught at Dunboyne, 
Ont., and while there became a licensed 
Methodist preacher, filling appointments 
in five different churches on the circuit. 
She married Dr. Pritchard in 1890, and 
has since resided in Tivoli. She has a 
good knowledge of medicine, and can 
teach, preach, and cross-examine with 
skill. 





A WOMAN COMMISSIONER. 


Miss Florence Hayward, of St. Louis, is 
the only woman on the executive staff of 
the Exposition Commissioners. Miss Hay- 
ward has, through personal efforts, se- 
cured for the fair the loan of Queen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee presents, for which Gover- 
nor Francis gives her entire credit. She 
is now in London as World’s Fair special 
commissioner, Miss Hayward is of South- 
ern birth, but, having passed much time 
in the West, she unites keenness and di- 
rectness with Southern warmth and im- 
pulsiveness, Of her abilities and accom- 
plishments Miss Helen Pitkin writes in 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat : 

‘She has written on all sorts of things, 
from pig iron to oratorio, and has done all 
sorts of things, from shingiing a roof to 
running a circus for a charitable cause. 
Miss Hayward has succeeded in every ven- 
ture she has undertaken, because she has 
American audacity, the Southern woman's 
tact, natural feminine adroitness and sure 
aim, so that she sees the people she wants 
to see and goes straight to the mark every 
time. Miss Hayward scorns exhibits of 
‘women’s work’ as generally understood. 
‘Do you think I would waste my time 
drumming up exclusive exhibits of jam 
and preserves and embroidery?’ she says. 
‘I am after art work, machinery, and man- 
ufactured products. There is to be no 
woman’s department in the St. Louis Fair 
in which the work of women will be dis- 
played as such, distinct and apart from 
‘the classified groups to which it naturally 
belongs. A woman’s department belongs 
to the kindergarten stage of women’s de- 
velopment as industrial producers. There 
was one at Chicago, of course, but women 
have progressed since then. The best 
compliment that can be paid women is to 
have their work displayed side by side 
with men’s and judged on its merits, with- 
out any allowances on account of sex.’”’ 





A POCKET-BOOK FOR WIVES. 


At the recent meetiug of the South Car- 
olina State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Columbia, Mrs. Virginia D. Young was 
among the speakers. The Charleston 
News and Courier says: 

“Mrs. Young made a decided hit, when 
at the conclusion of her Club report she 
made a spirited argument in favor of an 
independent income for women. She 
spoke in part as follows: 

‘**Tf you will permit me, I will take the 
time allotted for a Club report in directing 
your attention to a matter which women 
en masse are apt to ignore, but which af- 
fects the individual woman very sensibly. 
I mean the question of an allowance for 
married women. It occurs to me that a 
resolution or recommendation in its busi- 
ness summing up by the Federation might 
have considerable weight with the powers 
that be. 

‘**The matter of some positive posses- 
sion of money to do as she pleases with, 
by her who sits at the foot of the table, 
has been brought to my attention lately 
in a house-to-house visitation to increase 
the membership of the Keep in Touch 
Club. I fire away on the educational 
character of the Federation; and my 
friend replies, “Ob, that is all true, Mrs. 
Young; but I’ll have to ask Johnnie be- 
fore I can join.” 

‘***Now, why upon earth should she 
have to ask Johnnie? Why, because she 
bhasn’t any ready money till Johnnie doles 
it out. 





‘**Now, to my thinking, every wife is 





entitled in simple justice to an allowance 
from her husband, or, better still, a cer- 
tain proportion of his income. And this 
she should be able to make use of with- 
out consulting any power but her own 
judgment. I believe such a control of 
funds would be—is, in fact—in the high. 
est degree promotive of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and self-respect. There is 
nothing in this world so helpful to indi- 
viduality as the being able to stand alone, 
and not lean on any other. See the glow 
in the baby’s face when she is able to bal- 
ance herself on her little feet! We women 
feel the same exhilaration when we have 
our money to do just as we please with, 
and nobody asking, ‘‘Why, what did you 
do witb that twenty-five dollars I gave 
you last week?” or (shall I whisper it?) 
“that twenty-five cents I gave you last 
month?’ 

** ‘Dear friends, the independent woman 
may tackle this ticklish question. Sensi- 
tive nerves sbrink from it. Therefore the 
greater reason why a strong body like the 
Federation put itself on record as favor- 
ing the wife’s allowance.’ ”’ 

These remarks were applauded to the 
echo. 





THE HELPING HAND. 

Miss Helen M. Gould opened her new 
cooking-school for poor girls in the neigh- 
borhood of her home at Irvington, N. Y., 
on May 2. She has transformed a two- 
story building on her estate into a cook- 
ing-school, with new ranges and the latest 
ovens and other appliances. 


The deaconesses of Boston ask aid for 
the fresh air work of the summer. A 
large house in the country which will ac- 
commodate about fifty persons is desired. 





—— eS 


CARNEGIE ON PRESENCE OF LADIES. 

At a banquet of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in New York, re- 
cently, Mr. Carnegie said: 

Permit me to congratulate the Institute 
on having ladies at your banquet. They 
give an air of distinction and refinement 
which nothing else can produce, 

Would it not be well to have women 
present as voters at the polls to ‘‘give an 
air of distinction and refinement,’’ now 
sadly lacking there? H. B. B, 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN ILLINOIS. 


A picturesque scene has just taken place 
in the Illinois Legislature. Excitement 
ran high over certain traction bills, and 
the arbitrary behavior of Speaker Miller 
led to a fight. The Chicago papers de- 
scribe the event under the headlines ‘Riot 
in the Legislature—House in state of 
siege—Like pack of mad wolves, mem- 
bers rush at presiding officer—Presence 
of women saves him,’’ The Chicago Post 
says: 

For a time it seemed as if Speaker Mil- 
ler’s life was in danger. The fact that 
several women occupied seats on the plat- 
form beside him was his salvation, other- 
wise he would have been the target of 
inkstands, chair legs, ten-pound books 
and, perhaps, bullets... . Members, with 
faces white with rage, began to move 
toward the Speaker’s chair. . . . Repre- 
sentative Cummings tore a board from a 
desk and advanced threateningly toward 
him. Books, inkstands, letter files and 
chairs were seized for the attack. Four 
women occupied seats back of the speak- 
er. Two of them were wives of members. 

“Get the women out; don’t hide behind 
petticoats!’’ shouted Judge Sherman, who 
had lifted a chair to his desk and stood 
gripping its back. The ladies arose to 
leave, but friends of the Speaker, who ap- 
preciated the advantage of their presence, 
requested them to remain Later they 
withdrew. . . 

The pandemonium swelled to a higher 
pitch. Representative Richard Burke ran 
up the steps of the Speaker’s stand and 
reached a menacing hand toward Miller. 
Representative Al Glade struck Burke on 
the head with his clinched fist, and to- 
gether they rolled to the floor. Repre- 
sentatives Cummings and Werdell made a 
savage onslaught on Glade, aud the group, 
surrounded by policemen, fought back 
and forth around the clerk’s desk, while 
all the house shouted in excitement. 


The Speaker retreated to his private 
office and locked himself in; the clerk fled 
with the records. A member was called 
to the chair, and as the Speaker had car- 
ried off the gavel, the rung of a broken 
chair was handed up to be used for the 
purpose. The Chicago papers devote col- 
umns to a description of the wild pro- 
ceedings. Now, just suppose that they 
had happened in a woman suffrage con- 
vention. Suppose that Mrs. Catt had been 
mobbed by the members, that Miss Black- 
well bad fled with the records, and that 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Miss 
Laura Clay and other prominent mem- 
bers had engaged in a free fight and rolled 
together on the floor! Would not every 
anti-suffrage paper in the United States 
have claimed it as clear proof that women 





could not be trusted with the ballot? No 

one draws this inference as to men. 

“But gold and meal are weighted differently : 
arian 


I learnt so much at school,” said M 
Earle. 





PEACE REPORT AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The following report of the Special 
Committee of the National Council of 
Women of the United States for 1902, on 
the Annual Demonstration of Women in 
behalf of Peace and International Arbi- 
tration, was submitted by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Chairman, at the recent 
executive meeting of the National Coua- 
cil in New Orleans: 


It is my pleasure to be permitted to 
submit to you a formal report of the work 
of the Committee formed by you at the 
last Executive Session of your body, held 
in Washington, D. C., in February, 1902, 
in connection with your Fourth Triennial 
Session. 

Immediately after the adjournment of 
the Executive in Washington, acting un- 
der what I considered to be your instruc- 
tions, I issued a letter to every organiza- 
tion belonging to the Council, addressing 
its President and asking her to appoint a 
representative of her association to rep- 
resent its interest in Peace and Arbitra- 
tion on my committee. 

Responses were made as follows: Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. National 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. Na- 
tional Women’s Relief Society, Mrs. Alice 
Merrill Horne. Young Ladies’ National 
Mutual Improvement Association, Chris- 
tine Smoot Taylor. National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Puri- 
ty, Mrs. George Spencer. National Asso- 
ciation Loyal Women of American Lib- 
erty, Mrs. I. C. Manchester. Women’s 
Relief Corps, Auxiliary to G. A. R., Mrs. 
Kate B. Sherwood, National Association 
of Business Women, Mrs. Lynelen vans. 
National Council of Jewish Women, Miss 
Sadie American. Florence Crittenden 
Mission, Mrs. D. C. Martin. Supreme 
Hive Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World, Mrs. L. McNelt. Rathbone Sisters 
of the World, Mrs. Ida M. Weaver. Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women, 
Mrs. JosephineS. Yates. American Fed- 
eration of Nurses, Miss Nutting, Mrs. 
Booth. Great Hive Ladies of the Modern 
Maccabees, Mrs. Rachel A. Bailey. 

The affiliated organizations making no 
appointments were Universal Peace Un- 
ion (which, however, worked with us as a 
whole), the Woman’s Centenary of the 
Universalist Church, American Anti-Vivi- 
section Society, and the National Free 
Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society. 

The affiliated Local Councils which took 
up this work were those of Providence, 
R. I., Portland, Me., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Indianapolis, Ind., while the unaffili- 
ated councils uniting in it were those of 
Detroit and New Orleans. 

The Local Councils from which no word 
was received were those of Quincy, IIli- 
nois, Bloomington, Indiana, and San Fran- 
cisco, 

The lines of work indicated were four: 

1, Every organization was asked to form 
a committee within its own membership, 
National organizations being asked to 
make the committee representative of the 
different parts of the country where their 
membership resides, the Local Councils 
being advised to make the committee rep- 
resentative of all the societies within 
their respective memberships. Commit- 
tees being formed, it was advised by the 
Central Committee (whose personnel I 
have above given) that every committee 
should seek to influence public opinion 
by the following means: 

1. By increasing their own actual in- 
formation in regard to the subjects in- 
cluded under the general heading of war 
and peace; especially by making their 
members familiar with the status of the 
world at that time in respect to war; the 
nations then involved in it; the expense 
of recent wars in treasure, in life, and in 
moral deterioration, which is always inci- 
‘dent to war. ; 

2. Every coéperating committee thus 
formed either by National organization or 
Local Council, was asked to secure the 
discussion of the subject in the local press 
wherever members of such coéperating 
committees resided; such resident mem- 
bers being expected to furnish the local 
press communications in the form of let- 
ters, editorials or comment, after having 
first obtained access to the columns of the 
press with a view to directing public at- 
tention to the question prior to the date 
of the demonstration. 

3. Every such cooperating committee or 
every member thereof was requested to 
issue a letter to the local clergy asking 
that this subject should be discussed on 
either the first or second Sunday of May, 
the Sunday immediately prior to the date 
set for the demonstration. 

4. It was requested that meetings should 


be organized in as many places as could ; 





be reached by your committee through 
its codperating committees. 

I have much pleasure in tabulating the 
results, crediting as far as possible each 
organization with what would seem to be 
the net results of its participation. 

The member from the N. A. W.S. A. 
sent out letters to the State Associationg 
affiliated with the National, urging partic. 
ipation in the movement, and reported 33 
meetings held in 24 different States. 

The member appointed from the W. ¢, 
T. U. sent out special leaflets, and herself 
brought the matter before the annua] 
meeting of the Society of Friends. This 
organization also took independent action 
upon the same subject. 

The N. W. R. S. and the Y. L. N. M. I, 
A. united under the two committee 
members above named, and reported 107 
meetings in five different States, with an 
actual attendance of 12,889 persons; 462 
persons participating in the meetings as 
members of local committees arranging 
therefor, or as speakers or singers. 

The N. C. League for P. S. P. reported 
no special meetings, but had secured a 
large number of sermons upon the sub- 
ject, or favorable reference to it in ser- 
mons or prayers from many pulpits. The 
representative of this organization also 
distributed carefully one hundred circu. 
lars. This was not a general distribution, 
but the placing of circulars with persons 
who individually promised to read them 
and use them in public work. 

The Universal Peace Union communi- 
cated upon this demonstration with all of 
its local branches, to whom it recommend- 
ed the passing of our resolution, and 
passed it at its own annual. The N, A. 
L. W. A. L. made no report; the W. R. C. 
of the G. A. R. reported six meetings; 
the N. C. J. W., five meetings; the Flor. 
ence Crittenton Mission, four meetings; 
the S. H. L. M., forty meetings; the R. S. 
W., ten meetings; the N. A. C. W., one 
hundred meetings; the A. F. N., three 
meetings. The Local Councils taken to- 
gether* were responsible for fourteen 
meetings. 

The N. A. W. S. A., thirty-three meet- 
ings; N. W. R. S. and Y. L. N. M.L. A,, 
107; W. R. OC. of G. A. R., six; N. C. J. 
W., five; F. C. M., four; S. H. L. M., 
forty; R. S. W., ten; N. A. C. W., one 
hundred; A. F. N., three. Local Coun- 
cils, fourteen. Total, 382 meetings. 

At all of these, the resolutions sent out 
from your committee were passed either 
as sent, or in a modified form. 

There are certain points of interest 
which I wish to emphasize. 

The representative of the Rathbone Sis- 
ters, in expressing her great regret that 
no demonstration could be organized in 
Boise City, Idaho, reported that the chief 
obstacle was in the attitude of the Minis- 
terial Association, who refused to assist 
in the arrangements, simply saying that 
they were ‘decidedly war ministers,” 
that ‘it takes the musket to prepare the 
way for missionaries.’’ Others hesitated 
lest their participation in such a demon- 
stration should seem to antagonize the 
establishment of a military school which 
was being projected at Boise City at the 
time, or lest it might seem inimical to the 
high school cadets of thatcity. At the 
same time that Mrs. Weaver reported 
these interesting facts, she also reported 
that the peace sentiment was growing— 
that wherever she had spoken she had dis- 
cussed this subject, and had always met 
with warm response, 

Mrs. Sherwood reported, as an impor- 
tant feature of the meetings held under 
the auspices of the Relief Corps, the fact 
that the attitude of Labor Unions toward 
war had been presented; that in local 
meetings representatives of Theosophica} 
Societies had participated, and a most im- 
portant feature of the meetings held in 
Toledo under the auspices of this society 
was the address by Mayor Jones, who, 
reversing the old adage, discussed the 
theme, ‘In time of war prepare for 
peace.’’ 

Mrs. Hollister, of the Local Council of 
Portland, Me., sent a most interesting re- 
port of her work, emphasizing the apathy 
of the church in regard to this subject, 
and reporting that the Roman Catholic 
Bishop was the only one of thirty-five 
clergymen addressed who gave a strong 
and unmodified endorsement of our move- 
ment. The meetings organized at the 
suggestion of the Portland Council were 
reported as very enthusiastic, and as both 
preceded and followed by an awakening 
of public interest in the whole subject. 

From the representative of the Nurses’ 
Association much encouragement may be 
derived from the facts that Dr. Edward 
Griffin, dean of Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore, presided over the meeting 
held at McCoy Hall in that city, while the 
Bishop of Maryland, the Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and other people of corre- 
sponding importance, participated in the 
meeting as speakers. 

The meeting held in Detroit under the 
auspices of its Local Council represented 
7,500 women of many organizations, 
through delegates who were formally ap- 
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pointed to attend it and to vote the reso- 
lution. 

Jews and Christians united in meetings, 
organized from the initiative of the repre- 
sentative in our committee of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Toledo, O., Denver, 
Col., Sioux City, Ia., Seattle, Wash., and 
Brookhaven, Miss. 

I mention this as indicative of the de- 

to which a universal demonstration 
jn behalf of an.ideal so generally com- 
mending itself alike to the judgment, 
the conscience and the imagination, may 
unite people widely separated in space 
and, perhaps, although contiguous in 
space, not less widely separated from one 
another on other subjects. 

Another interesting feature of the meet- 
ings beld is the degree to which widely 
different sects of Christians, united 
through the presence of their respective | 
clergymen, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopa- | 
lian, and Universalist, are reported as | 
speaking at divers times together. | 

In many places the members of our | 
committee secured the attendance of or- 
ganizations not yet affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council, e. g.: many women’s | 
clubs, members of the General Federa- | 
tion, particularly independent Local Civic | 
Clubs, not yet affiliated with any national | 
body, not only united with the represen: | 
tatives of the Council in the demonstra- 
tion held in various places, but were in | 
many cities, as in Harrisburg, Pa., prime | 
movers in the organization of the local 
meeting. 

The Local Council of Rochester, N. Y., 
reported that it was hindered in taking up 
the organization of meetings by the fact | 
that its work for the year was to endeavor | 
to secure school suffrage, and that, while | 
it was working for that, it could do noth.- | 
ing that might diminish the confidence of | 
practical people in its conservative judg- | 
ment. At the same time that it refrained | 
from organizing meetings, it was instru- 
mental in having many communications | 
furnished to the press throughout the | 
State, and many letters sent to the clergy- | 
med. | 

The appointee of the Women’s Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Purity, 
not having been able to serve on the com- 
mittee, was replaced by Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Grannis. Among the interesting facts of 
her report is that Edward Markham, the 
poet, promised to speak at any meeting 
that should be called in New York City or 
wherever he might be on the date of the 
May demonstration of this year. Mrs. 
Grannis closed her report with this very 
interesting statement: 

“The Beef Trust,’’ ‘‘The Coal Trust,’’ 
etc., perpetrated at home, the Water Cure, 
the intrigues and the crimes, with diaboli- 
cal cruelties known and unknown to the 
public, perpetrated on the Filipinos, have 
made this season the most appalling to 
the clergymen of any anniversary since 
the conference at The Hague. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
held in Indianapolis (my own city) was 
the readiness with which the Hon. Addi- 
son C. Harris, United States Minister to 
the Court of Austria under the McKinley 
administration, accepted an invitation to 
be the chief speaker at the local demon- 
stration, and the perfectly unreserved 
manner in which he, although an ardent 
and loyal member of the Administration 
party, expressed his approval of this 
movement of women throughout the 
world to awaken the public conscience 
and intelligence upon this subject of com- 
manding importance. 

I would add in conclusion that many of 
the members of my committee, in submit- 
ting their reports, sent with them clip- 
pings from the local press which indicated 
the tone of the press prior to the meetings 
and after the meetings were held. Among | 
the most interesting, because representing 
communities so wide apart in space, in 
race, in thought upon many subjects, are | 
the papers from Portland, Me., Salt Lake | 
City, Utah, the Colored American (pub- | 
lished at Washington, D. C.) and the New | 
Orleans Picayune. 

In concluding this report of last year’s 
demonstration, it gives me much satisfac- 
tion to say that one of the most cordial 
responses to the appeal of your committee 
was from the Local Council of New Or- 
leans. A large meeting was held under 
its auspices in this city. The two princi- 
pal addresses were made by Miss Kate 
Gordon, then president of the Era Club, 
who eloquently discussed the general sub- 
ject, and by Prof. J. W. Pearce, of Tulane 
University, of whose able address the 
keynote was ‘Faith in the Ideal.”’ Pro- 
fessor Pearce, in closing, said: 

The idea of peace has been rejected by 
many as Utopian, the project of universal 
peace being deemed an ideal sentiment 
impossible of attainment. It is in the 
very fact that it is ideal that we find the 
reason for unswerving faith in its accom- 
plishment, for truly sentiment rules the 
world, and always will. Develop senti- 
ment as that which appeals to the ideal. 
In this way only can civilization be per- 
fected and the highest aspirations of hu- 
manity be realized. 

In conclusion, your committee would 
submit its conviction that those results of | 
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the peace demonstration which cannot be 
formulated in a report are in number and 
in significance far beyond those which can 
be formulated, and it is the belief of my 
committee that the results which we are 
able to tabulate and submit, plus the sub- 
tle, more widely-diffused, and, from our 
point of view, more potent results which 
cannot be thus tabulated, justify the con- 
tinuance of this effort from year to year. 
Asa sequence of this conviction, I have 
already issued a letter to the president of 
every National Organization and every 
Local Council affiliated with the National 
Council, asking it either to direct its ap- 
pointee of a year ago to retain her place 
upon this committee, or, this not being 
feasible, to appoint immediately a succes- 
sor to the appointee of last year, and I 
submit two forms of resolutions, asking 
this Executive to express its preference 
as to the form of resolution which will be 
sent out to the meetings held in May 
(either the 15th or the 18th), as a means 
of binding the women of the United States 
in conscious relationship to the women of 
other nationalities. 

The Czar’s Congress at The Hague 
marked the first goal in the evolution of 
conscious relationship in the heart of hu- 
manity, but the organization of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration (called The 
Hague Court), resulting from the Czar’s 
conference, is the evident visible core of 
the permanent international seat of gov- 
ernment, the ultimate Parliament of Na 
tions, which, far from being poetic vision, 
is the logical climax of the agencies of 
statesmanship. The reluctance of the 
very nations who readily responded to the 
Czar’s invitation to be represented at the 
Conference, and who, at an early date, 
elected their representatives in the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration to bring be- 
fore this Court questions which naturally 
come under its legitimate jurisdiction—a 
reluctance illustrated in the recent con- 
flict of her creditor nations with Venez- 
uela—shows how great is the need of con- 
tinuing the work which we have begun. 

MAy WriGut SEWALL. 





This report, submitted at New Orleans, March 
27, was approved by unanimous vote of the Exec- 
utive, and the Committee was directed to con- 
tinue its work, and to arrange for holding its 
demonstration meetings on May 18, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


TEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MIsPRO- 
NOUNCED. By William A. Phyffe. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1903. Price, $1.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition with a 
supplement of 3000 additional words as a 
complete handbook of difficulties in Eng- 
lish pronunciation testifies to the value 
of the compilation entitled ‘‘Seven Thou- 
sand Words Mispronounced.”’ Even per- 
sons of liberal education often make life- 
long mistakes from habit and early associ- 
ation. Such a work as this, carefully read 
and studied, will call their attention to 
errors of which they would otherwise 
never become aware. The book is dedi- 
cated to Edwin Booth, ‘‘whose accurate, 
and scholarly pronunciation of the English 
language has been to the American people 
for more than a generation a model of ex- 
ellence and grace.”’ H. B. B. 


—- + 


HUMOROUS. 


Miss Smart—Have you ever been through 
algebra? 

Willie Chumbley—Yes, but it was in the 
night and I didn’t see much of the place. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


‘How is your youngest daughter getting 
on with her music?” ‘Splendidly,”’ an- 
swered Mr. Cumrox. “Her instructor 
says that she plays Mozart in a way that 
Mozart himself would never have dreamed 
of.’’— Washington Star. 


Jones—Hamilton is a pretty good ex- 
ample of what a business man ought to be. 

Brown—In some ways, yes; but then 
Why, I’ve 
known him to spend ten minutes over his 
noonday lunch.— Boston Transcript. 


Where women do not vote.—‘‘I under 
stand Goodman is a candidaie for Mayor 
of your town,.”’ ‘Yes, but so is Crookley.” 
‘‘Goodman is surely better able to fill the 
place.’’ ‘*Yes, but Crookley is better able 
to get it.”"— Philadelphia Record. 

“I tell you that new salesman of ours is 
a hustler when it comes to advertising 
methods,” said the automobile manufac- 
turer. ‘How so?” ‘‘Why, he’s offered 
the free use of any of our make of auto- 
mobiles to any one for suicidal purposes. 
Great ad., isu’t it?”’— Baltimore Herald. 


Jilson—Do you think Mercer knows any- 
thing about parliamentary law? 

Brown—Oh, he’s all right. He’s the 
model presiding officer. I saw him in the 
chair at a meeting once, and instead of 
rapping on the table for order, he hit the 
man who was making the disturbance 
over the head with the gavel.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Aunt Cindy’’ was an old colored wom- 
an of an uncertain temper. One day, as 
she sallied forth from her cabin, basket in 
hand, she was hailed by a small pickanin- 
ny with the inquiry: ‘‘Whar you gwine, 
Aunt Cindy?’ It was one of Aunt Cindy’s 
gouty days, and she turned upon him like 
a fury: ‘‘You want ter know whar I’s 
gwine? I’s gwine whar I’s gwine,—that’s 
whar I’s gwine. You ask me agin whar 
I’s gwine, an’ I’ll let you know whar I’s 
gwine!’’ There were no more questions 
that day.—Christian Register. 














A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, °99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


PEANOUT. 

He is a small fellow, black as a chunk 
of coal, and as smart as a horse can be; 
and his name is Peanut. 

How he ever got such a queer name is 
not known, unless his first mistress dis- 
covered that he was fond of peanuts, and 
gave him this name. He was given to 
the lady who now owns him when he was 
fif‘een years old; so he is not a baby horse 
now. He will perform a great many 
tricks. If you set a stout tub bottom up- 
wards, and say, ‘‘Get up, sir,” he will put 
his front feet on it, and look at you, as 
much as to say, ‘You beat that, if you 
can.’ He will take a lump of sugar out 
of your hand, shake hands with you with 
each of his fore feet, stand up on his hind 
legs and jump about as if it were great 
fun, 

He has a little head with a pretty white 
spot in the centre, and lovely ears, that 
keep moving backwards and forwards all 
the time. He has a large box stall anda 
yard, where be spends most of his time. 

Peanut does not work hard like other 
horses. Occasionally his mistress takes 
him for a drive in the country or down 
town to market. Peanut is very fond of 
the gentleman who takes care of him, and 
no matter how quietly he may approach 
the barn when he comes from the office, 
Peanut will hear him and give a low 
whinny and jump around, and when the 
gentleman enters his stall he must look 
sharp, else he will be nosed clear over 
into the next corner. That is Peanut’s 
way of letting his master know he is glad 
to see him—his way of saying, ‘‘How do 
you do? Get my feed quick, and don’t 
pet puss until I am cared for.’”’ Peanut 
will put his nose in your pocket and get 
out bits of cake or candy that he may find 
there. 

One day his mistress drove him to mar- 
ket and hitched him to a post, while she 
made her purchases; and pretty soon a 
lady passed near his head, carrying a 
basket well filled with bright red apples. 
As soon as Peanut saw that tempting 
fruit, he made a dive for it, and got one 
of those apples and commenced eating it. 
The lady was surprised when she saw who 
the thief was, and going up to him began 
to tell him how naughty it was for such a 
pretty horse to steal; and he hung his 
head, and seemed to say, ‘‘I wun’: steal 
any more.”’ 

One summer Peanut’s master and his 
little son went camping in a grove on the 
bank of ariver, and they took Peanut 
along, and how he did enjoy roaming 
through the wood, and eating the nice 
grass and branches of the trees! When 
the meal was ready, Peanut would come 
close to the table and stand waiting for 
his share. His master kept the corn which 
he fed him in the tent in a bag; and one 
day the horse thought his dinner was late, 
and he went to the tent, pulled out the 
bag and helped himself. He would not 
go down to the river to get a drink unless 
some one went along; and when he was 
thirsty, he would come to the tent, take a 
look at the folks, then slowly start toward 
the river, but, if no one followed, he 
would stop and wait until some one came 
up. 

“He has a habit when his mistress is 
petting him of nibbling at the buttons on 
her dress, and she must be careful and 
watch him closely, or he will pull the but- 
tons off and eat them. She has a nice cat, 
whose name is Tobias. He is very fond 
of the horse, and often goes to the barn 
and rubs his soft sides against his legs 
and sings in his way a little song for him. 
Peanut likes the cat, and will rub his 
nose against him, and is glad to have him 
about. One night Tobias was at the barn, 
and feeling quite lively he concluded to 
take a ride on the back of the horse. Up 
he jumped; but he had forgotten to ask 
Peanut whether he might or not, and 
when he discovered the cat on his back, 
Peanut put his head around, caught Puss 
by the tail and pulled him off and sat him 
on the ground.—N. Y. Observer. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 

illard. 


by Lucy 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage A uswered 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Nonsense vi it, vy T. Wentworth 
Higginson 


The Bible for Wowan Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Weman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. . dj 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 


Henry B. Blackwell. 
A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE; 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 

















THE HoMeE SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, ‘ 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and - yh Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 








Philadelphia, Pa 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for cond. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Bosto, 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19%. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its’ present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 








———— 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 








Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some ge machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. Ik press 
and —s office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
ollars, and is a)l paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


thousand 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are wenn Ly an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
- and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Trement, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The annual May Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 28. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. S. A., will call the | 
meeting to order, Mrs, May Alden Ward 
will act as toast-mistress. Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, Professor Annah May 
Soule of Mt. Holyoke College, Represen- 
tative Adams, and Professor Barton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
have promised to speak. Mrs. Livermore, 
Hon. Oliver Branch of New Hampshire, 
Rev. Frederick B, Allen and other eminent 
speakers are also expected. 

Tickets, price $1.00, are for sale by 
Miss H. E. Turner, at 6 Marlborough 
St., Bosten, The tables will be num- 
bered this year, but the seats will not 
be, except when any League takesa whole 
table, and numbers the seats itself. Other- 
wise, a buyer can get a ticket entitling 
him or her toa seat at a particular table, 
but not to any particular seat at that 
table. 

Those who take tickets to sell must re- 
turn all unsold tickets to the Headquar- 
ters, 6 Marlborough St., Boston, on or be- 
fore May 21; and will be expected to 
pay for all tickets not returned by that 
date. 

The annual public }meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Park Street Church Vestry, 
Wednesday evening, May 27, speakers to 
be announced later. The business meet- 
ing will be held in the Committee Room 
of Park Street Church on Friday, May 29, 
at 10 A. M. 








THE WOMEN MAKERS OF CHAINS. 


“Bright Music in the Hammers, but its 
Undertone the Dirge of English Woman- 
hood!”’ 

This is the Springfield Republican's 
heading of a striking article from the 
London Mail on the life of the women 
chain-makers of England. It is so graphic | 
and suggestive that we copy it in part: 


The fires of the forges shine from Crad- 
ley Heath, from Cradley, from Quarry 
Bank, trom Lye and Stourbridge, and 
from the rest of the surrounding towns. 

The wind carries to the ear the sound 
of quick-striking hammers. You will 
hear the dull hammer-thud as the ham- 
mer pounds the metal just soft from the 
fire. You will hear the hammer-thud 

etting sharper and sharper, as the metal 
Coodene ov the point of the anvil, till in 
the end the thud has changed to a bright- 
sounding, ringing blow. And you will 
hear voices—voices clear and bright of 
sound. The workers in iron are singing 
at their anvils. Their voices mingle with 
the quick blows of the hammers. You hear 
voices and hammer-blows, and the faint, 
driving swish of bellows bringing up the 
heat of the fires. In the air is the sharp, 
healthful smell of iron. 

You are here in the midst of forges ex- 
tending out and around for miles and 
miles. The forge is a fine place. In it 
are bred men. It brings out to the full 
the strength and heft and power of the 
body. And you are here in the country 
of the forge—where iron is beaten and 
welded and put into shape. Before you 
as you walk along the fire of a forge is 
shining. As you approach, the swish of 
the bellows loses its faintness, and the 
blows of the hammers become louder and 
louder, and the fires become brighter and 
brighter. And here is the forge and here 
are the workers. They are women. Wom- 
en making chain. 

Miles and miles of chain. It is made 
link by link, link by link—and the work 
goes on from day to day, from week to 
week, from year to year, from generation 
to generation. it is as if all the chain of 
the world was made in this country of 
smoke and fire and darkness. This black 
place. This tremendous, far-spreading 
forge. This vast smithy, wherein women 
bammer and beat and weld iron. Where- 
in women forge chains for England. | 
Wherein women forge chains for them- | 
selves and for their children and for their 
children’s children. 

Link by link. On the work goes. Link 
by link. Hear the surrounding sound of 
the quick-striking hammers. You hear it | 
from the distauce--you hear it from near | 
by—it is behind you—it is before you—it 
is around you. Au aill-surrounding, | 





strange sound. A sound that has in- 
closed within it a curious inver sound. A 
soul-sound full of sadness and tragedy. It 
underlies the loud, mingling ring of the 
hammers. It is beneath the bright, clear, 
sharp, outer sounds. This mournful 
soul-sound, it isasadirge.... 

Making chain. Hammering, beating, 
welding iron all through the day and into 
the darkness. The forge isa strange place 
for the mother—the woman. 

Here is an old, bent, gray-haired woman 
making chain, Her hammer quickly beats 
and bends the white-hot iron into shape. 
In a moment she has finished and closed 
up the weld, and another link is added to 
the long chain that lies in a heap by the 
side of the little forge where she is work- 
ing. She turns to the fire, and as she 
turns the end of the chain falls on the 
heap with a dull rattle. With the old, 
bent, gray-haired woman are working her 
daughter and granddaughter. Three gen- 
erations. 

Here in a forge, farther on, is a little 
boy. He is no more than two years old, 
and he is sitting upon the cinders within 
a foot of the fire where his mother is 
working. The mother keeps an eye on 
her boy as she works quickly at the anvil. 
He is too little to be left by himself at 
home, and so she must keep him here. 
She must watch him and keep guard over 
him as she works here at the forge. She 
must rear bim and tend him, and still she 
must make chain. The little boy is half- 
asleep as he sits by the glare of the forge. 
It is near to eight o’clock at night, and it 
is time that he was in bed. But his moth- 
er must still work on. 

Here a girl is working ataforge. Her 
left hand grasps the handle of the bellows 
as she blows the fire up to a white heat. 
She is a good-looking girl, and a young 
man stands near her, talking to her as she 
works. One cannot hear what he is say- 
ing tu her because of the sound from the 
blows of the hammer, but the light from 
the forge shines in her face. And the ex- 
pression of her face tells as plain as words 
could tell that she is listening to the old 
st ry —the beautiful old story that is ever 
new. He is making lovetoher. He also 
makes chain, but he has stopped work 
some hours before, and he has come to 
see his girl. She must work on till eight 
o’clock., After that she will be freeto go 
for a walk with him. 

The wise and good men who make the 
laws of England have a consideration for 
the women who make chain. They real- 
ize that housewerk must be dome, and 
that children must somehow be looked 
after, and so they bave been generous 
enough to allow the woman a chance to 
do a man’s work at the forge and at the 
same time to do @ woman’s work at home, 
She can work up to eight o’clock at 
night. 

The wages @ woman can earn at making 
chain are at the most sumething less than 
nine shillings a week. This is her average 
power of earning. For this she must 
work at least sixty hours in the week. 
Aad she must work as hard as she can the 
whole time. From morning till night her 
hammer must go. She must get up very 
early in the morning, so as tu get an hour 
or so for her hv usework befure she goes 
to the forge. And then she must work 
again in the house after eight o’clock at 
night. It isa life of darkness. And still 
the women do not know. They sing as 
they hammer the links of the chain that 
winds around themselves and their chil- 
dren. But the slave never knows, 

And so the fires of the forges shine from 
Cradley Heath, from Cradley, from Quar- 
ry Bank, from Lye, and Stourbridge, and 
from the rest of the surrounding towns. 
And the women go on making the links 
of agreat, great chain. They are forging 
a tremendous, sinister, dark chain in a 
place of smoke aud fire and darkness. 

How the fires of the forges shine! How 
clear through the distance comes the riog 
of the bright-sounding hammers! 

The lot of these women is emblematic 
of that of women everywhere. As a sex 
they are the victims of a false routine,— 
enslaved by the power of custom and the 
selfishness and prejudices of society. 
They accept the apparent necessities of 
their lives, and help to forge the chains 
which bind themselves and their sisters. 
And, strangest of all, they sing as they do 
so! In this complicity with false condi- 
tions they are to be pitied rather than 
blamed. Women are the _ industrial 
“antis’’ of the human race. In a sense 
quite opposite to that of Emerson, they 
“accept the society of their contempo- 
raries and the connection of events.”’ 
And so the old abuses linger. 

We have in Massachusetts and else- 
where societies of “‘antis”—women mak- 
ers of chains for themselves and their 
children. They too sing at their work 
and exult in their political disabilities. 
The suffragists who are fighting their up- 
hill battle to secure for women and men 
alike a larger measure of freedom and 
equality may well exclaim, ‘‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do!’ H. B. B. 





FOR SUCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The men and women who for years have 
labored strenuously for the betterment of 
New York City have reason to rejoice 
over the results accomplished. The 


| changes that have been brought about 


were summarized by Dr. W. H. Tolman, 
director of the American Institute of So- 
cial Service, at a dinver of the Get To- 
gether Club to celebrate the 250th birthday 
of the city. Dr. Tolman said in part: 

“In this matter of vice, New York is to- 
day, population and all other things con- 





| sidered, the cleanest city in the world. 


Take the Bowery, a thoroughfare which 
gained an international reputation for vice 
years and years ago, a reputation that has 
clung to it during all the passing years, 
and clings to it to-day. But where are 
the things that made the reputation of the 
Bowery, when an honest man could not 
walk that thoroughfare in safety, even by 
day? Where are the lowresorts? Where 
are the strong-armed men? Where are 
the thieves? Where is Suicide Hall? 
Where is Paresis Hall? They are all gone. 
The Bowery of to-day is not different 
from Broadway; not different from Fifth 
Avenue. There is not crime enough on 
the Bowery to-day to carry its reputation 
across the ferry to Staten Island. . . Take 
the Tenderloin, another place the reputa- 
tion of which has gone abroad to the 
detriment of New York. What is the 
Tenderloin of to-day compared with the 
Tenderloin of fifteen years ago? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Of the hundreds of re- 
sorts that once thrived there, there is 
only one remaining, the Haymarket, and 
that simply lives on its past reputation. 
Where are the gambling houses? If a 
man wishes to gamble in the Tenderloin 
to-day, he must take an axe with him and 
batter down doors before he can even get 
a chance to be robbed, 

“There is no Hell’s Kitchen now. Why 
don’t the critics awake to a realization 
that New York has really become a clean- 
er city? If they did this, they would see 
that the good so far overbalances the 
evil that they could not help realizing, as 
I realize, that we are all living in a Better 
New York. There are some men high in 
authority who know this Better New 
York. One of them is Inspector George 
McClusky, head of the Detective Bureau, 
He has authorized me to say for him to- 
night: ‘New York is the cleanest city in 
the country. It gives better protection to 
the travelling public than any other city 
in America,’”’ 





THE BOSTONIAN FAMILY. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There lives in this prosperous State of 
Massachusetts a large family, consisting 
of father, mother, children, grandchildren 
and even great-grandchildren. 

For the most part, considering the size of 
the family and the varied tastes and abili- 
ties of its numerous members, things have 
gone pretty well with them, the fore- 
thought and industry of some making up 
for the lack of these qualities in others, 

All important matters are decided by 
the votes of the majority of the male 
members. The location of the home, the 
rent which shall be paid for it, its furnish- 
ings, and all other details are settled in 
family conclave: likewise the table sup- 
plies, the education of the children, the 
provision for books, music, recreation, in 
short everything pertaining to the well- 
being of the family, which is held in com- 
mon, 

The cost of maintaining this large house- 
hold is met by assessing the members ac- 
cording to their means, everyone being 
expected to contribute something. 

This plan worked admirably at first, 
but after a while certain members began 
to show a disposition to evade paying 
anything whatever toward the family ex- 
penses, preferring to spend all their money 
upon themselves. No notice being taken 
of this evasion of obligation by a few, it 
has become more general, until at the 
present time the burdens are being chiefly 
borne by a small number of the responsi- 
ble and honest onesamong them. The 
burden, however, has become intolerable, 
and, not being willing that this state of 
affairs should continue indefinitely, the 
faithful few are casting about for some 
way whereby to compel the delinquents to 
bear their share of the financial liabilities. 

At first it was proposed to withhold 
from them all the comforts and luxuries 
which they and their children had enjoyed 
from the common store, but this course, 
although perfectly justifiable, was deemed 
impracticable. Some advocated resorting 
to extreme measures, such as banishment 
or imprisOnment, but the majority deemed 
them too harsh. Finally, after much dis- 
cussion, and as offering the most equi- 
table solution of the question, it is now 
proposed to deprive them of a vote in the 
family council and see if that will bring 
them to terms. 

This would seem to be an admirable 
means of accomplishing the desired end, 
since the delinquents profess to value 
highly this privilege of voting. It is cer- 
tain that they have usually exercised it, 
often indeed by their ill-advised action 
involving the family in unwarranted ex- 
penditures, which the faithful have had 
difficulty in meeting. 

It has sometimes been feared that the 
more unscrupulous among the children 
have found access to the family purse and 
pilfered therefrom or permitted others to 
do so. Be that as it may, the wise and 
right-thinking members believe that some- 
thing must be done, not only to protect 





the family funds, but also to prevent the 
demoralization of the young, who are 
growing up without developing the sense 
of responsibility toward the common 
good which it is imperative that all should 
feel. 

Not wishing to act hastily, however, the 
matter is still under advisement. One 
thing is certain. that unless some means 


be found to bring these persons (not all of | 
whom are dishonest, but merely unthink- 
ing) to @ sense of their obligations, the | 


utter ruin of the family will ensue. 
It may be stated that the name of this 
family is ‘‘Bostonian."’ A Looker On. 





“REGULATED” VICE FOR PITTSBURG, PA. 


Pittsburg is threatened with an attempt 
to introduce the European system of State- 
regulated vice. A despatch from that 
city to the Philadelphia Press says: 

“If the plans of Recorder Hays succeed, 
Pittsburg will soon be the centre of inter- 
est the country over. Indeed, the prob- 
lem to be worked out here has world-wide 
application, for it is the Recorder’s inten- 
tion to try to regulate the social evil. 

‘“‘What this means can be understood 
when it is remembered what a hue and 
cry is raised in American cities whenever 
any effort to follow Continental European 
methods is made. Undaunted, however, 
Mr. Hays and his new Superintendent of 
Police are going to take the task in hand. 
They propose, in fine, to regulate the un- 
derworld of Pittsburg in a perfectly prac- 
tical manner. 

“The new Superintendent of Police, 
John P. McTighe, has found that during 
the past three years Pittsburg had become 
a perfect Mecca for the ‘cadet’ element 
which flourished over on the New York 
East Side. 

“The police department has uncovered 
a system of graft which makes it plain 
why certain representatives of the old 
machine boasted during the last campaign 
that the ‘shady privileges’ of Pittsburg 
down-town were worth $250,000 annually. 
The manner in which this graft has been 


exacted from keepers of disorderly resorts | 


has been laid bare, and criminal prosecu- 
tions will result. Here is the modus oper- 
andi: Individual favored by the police 
under the old system ‘secured the lease of 
a house or houses in the tenderloin dis- 


trict from the owner at the usual rental. | 


These houses were in turn sublet to wom- 
en at enormous figures. No house not 
sanctioned by the police could be used,’ 
and consequently, if a woman rented a 
house other than those controlled by the 
‘syndicate,’ her place was promptly raid- 
ed and closed up. 

‘*The city officials have been receiving 
statements this week from women who 
have in this manner been mulcted for 
years. It appears that the graft in vice 
privileges in Pittsburg has been run on an 
enormous scale. It has been conducted 
by a syndicate composed of politicians 
and others who were close on the inside 
circle under the old machine. This syn- 
dicate not only controlled the houses in 
the tenderloin district, but farmed out the 
privileges of selling various supplies to 
the highest bidders. There was the beer 
privilege. Then came the whiskey and 
wine privilege, the diamond and furniture 
privilege, all of which business went into 
certain channels at the behest of the 
powers. 

“One woman summoned before the po- 
lice showed her lease. Under it she pays 
$100 a week rent, a total of $5,200 per 
year, about ten times what the house 
would ordinarily bring. The owner of 
the house receives $60 a month for it, but 
the sub-agent to whom he rents collected 
more than the monthly rent every week. 
The question now asked is, Who got the 
profits? 

‘In all cases discovered where women 
paid such enormous rents, it was with the 
distinct understanding given them by 
their landlords that they paid for protec- 
tion as well as rent. Ward politicians of 
all shades have been trying to pull the 
new administration away from breaking 
up the ‘graft’ system, but Recorder Hays 
is determined on the reform. 

***We found the tenderloin district full 
of ‘‘sweaters,’’’ said Superintendent Mc- 
Tighe. ‘‘*Sweaters’’ are men who live on 
the earnings of depraved women. 

‘**In three days sixty-five arrests have 
been made in this district, and this week 
over one hundred of its former denizens 
have left the city for the city’s good. 
Robberies, assaults, and attempted mur- 
ders were common in this district, but 
under the former police regulations no 
effort was made, apparently, to clean up 
the locality. 


““*The cleaning out of these people,’ | 
said McTighe, ‘is merely the first step | 


toward a regulation of the social evil in 
Pittsburg. That this can be ‘regulated 
and confined by judicious police rules is 
self-evident. I do not care to go into the 
details of my plans at this time, but pre- 
fer to wait until I have accomplished cer- 
tain things which I have in mind. 

‘**T have studied this question in many 


American and foreign cities. My ideas on 
the subject of what should be the rela. 
tions of the police toward the social eyi| 
are pronounced. In the first place, it 
must be confined within certain limits, 
around which there will be a dead-line, 
The police department proposes to keep a 
record of all the inmates of this district, 
Special efforts will be made to protect 
young and innocent girls who are about 
to take the first step on the path to ruin, 
Their names will not be made public. 4 
line or two in the newspaper may blast 
the happiness of an entire family. 

‘In the last few years the social evi) 
in this city has encroached on respectable 
neighborhoods. These places, as fast ag 
found, will be weeded out. There is no 
excuse for allowing this evil to spread in. 
discriminately through a city. 

***T believe the social evil is largely due 
to heredity. I have known of cases in 
which well-meaning persons made heroic 
attempts to reform women, not once but 
several times, but the hereditary influence 
was too strong.’ ’’ 

Recorder Hays and Superintendent Mc. 
Tighe may be animated by the best inten- 
tions, but they are on a wrong tack. An 
efficient way of dealing with the social 
evil has yet to be found, but there are 
certain ways that have clearly demon- 
strated their inefficiency wherever tried, 
and among these is the European method 
which the Pittsburg authorities wish to 
adopt. To set aside a given part of the 
city as a ‘“‘vice preserve”’ is virtually sanc- 
tioning vice, and is also condemning the 
respectable inhabitants of that district to 
offensive contact with it, without legal 
redress. Superintendent McTighe speaks 
of keeping it out of the residence parts of 
|the city. But in the poorer quarters, 
which are always chosen by the municipal 
authorities if they wish to set up a ‘‘vice 
preserve,’’ there are actually more fami- 
lies to the acre than in any other part of 
| the city. The crowded poor districts are 
| the real ‘‘residence districts.” And why 
should parents be condemned to bring up 
their children amid grossly demoralizing 
surroundings simply because they are 
| poor? This plan does not suit the Ameri- 
can spirit. It is only a few months since 

Buffalo tried it and gave it up. There ‘is 
no speedy way of putting an end to the 
sccial evil, and a complete and forcible 
suppression of it is impracticable; but 
there onght to be no part of a city where 
| a disreputable resort cannot be closed up 

by law if the neighbors complain o? it as 

@ nuisance, 
It is to be feared that in Pittsburg the 
limitation of houses of ill fame to a given 
district and the registration of their in- 
mates is meant to be only the first step 
toward the full adoption of the European 
system of ‘‘regulation.’”’ The object of 
that system is, in brief, to make vice safe 
for men of bad character by subjecting 
women of bad character to compulsory 
medical examination under the supervis- 
ion of the city government. The “hue 
and cry” which the Philadelphia Press 
says is always raised if an effort is made 
to introduce this plan in an American 
city, is not raised without cause. The 
Pittsburg authorities should study the 
exhaustive report lately made by the 
‘Committee of Fifteen” in New York on 
this subject. By a wide and careful in- 
vestigation of the results in foreign coun- 
tries, it shows both the sanitary ineffi- 
ciency of such “regulation,” and its de- 
moralizing effect on the public. 
Recorder Hays and Superintendent Mc- 
Tighe should also note the fact that the 
system was tried for seventeen years in 
England and abolished; that it has been 
abolished throughout Switzerland except 
in Geneva, throughout Norway and a 
large part of Holland, and partially abol- 
ished in a number of other places, the op- 
position to it seemingly being strong just 
in proportion to the freedom of the 
country. 
And since Recorder Hays and Superin- 
tendent McTighe may prove deaf to argu- 
ment,—as people often do who are bent 
upon trying a pet scheme,—every church 
and every individual in Pennsylvania who 
is opposed to having this iniquitous sys- 
tem fastened upon Pittsburg should call 
public attention to it and bring pressure 
to bear against it. 
Not only has England abolished it, but 
the representatives of almost every relig- 
ious denomination in England, from the 
Quakers to the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
have passed resolutions protesting against 
its retention in those of the Crown colo- 
nies where it still lingers. 
A word of protest must also be said 
against Superintendent McTighe’s state- 
| ment that he believes the social evil to be 
mainly due to heredity—by which he ap- 
parently means an uncontrollable bent 
| toward sin on the part of certain women. 
| If this were the case, there would be no 
need of the white slave traffic, and of the 
| manifold devices for entrapping young 
| women into this course of life. In the 
| great army of women who are the victims 
| of the social evil, there is no reason to be- 

lieve that the vast majority had any more 
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gncontrollable natural bent toward wrong- 
doing than the daughters of Su perintend- 
ent MceTighe. Their fate is the result of 
pad economic conditions, low wages, im- 

ect education, and, last but not least, 
of that double standard of morals which 
allows a man to sin with almost no social 
penalty, while it inflicts upon the woman 
a social penalty so severe that if she once 
falls it is hard for her to find means to 
rise again and redeem herself. 

By the way, does Superintendent Mc- 
Tighe propose to have the police keep a 
register not merely of the inmates of the 
pouses of ill fame, but also of the visitors 
_the men whose money runs the busi- 


pess? 2 





pk. WITHROW ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Rev. Dr. J. D. Withrow of Park Street 
Church, Boston, in the Sunday School 
Lesson for April 26, on Paul's journey to 
Jerusalem, mentions that he was enter- 
tained by Philip the Evangelist, and says: 

“Any evangelist then was the same as 
one of that name now, different from a 
settled teacher and pastor in giving his 
time to itinerating from place to place, as 
Whitfield and later Mr, Moody did. In 
lesson v. 9 we have the account of Philip’s 
four daughters serving as prophets. Not 
uncommonly the words prophet and pro- 
phesying stand for foretelling, and for 
those who fortell future events, This is 
but part of the meaning. Many of the 
Old Testament prophets foretold, but few 
unveiled events. Their principal work 
was what we call preaching. They spoke 
for God to their day and generation. Run- 
ping through their messages of instruc- 
tion and warning there were intimations 
of things to come, but not always did 
these make the burden of the prophetic 
proclamation. . 

“As to those four daughters of Philip 
the Evangelist, they need not be thought 
to have revealed future events, but sim- 
ply they spoke for God. They were as 
our women evangelists of the present. 
And with this record of these four women 
preaching the gospel, how strangely un- 
wise it seems in the Christian church of 
our age to forbid and fight over women 
speaking in public! There is no connect- 
ing link that binds us to ancient barbar- 
‘sm more vitally than that which holds 
down women. Women are indeed far, 
far better off here and now than ever they 
were anywhere. And yet there are more 
disabilities than one under which they 
are still held by man. They are refused 
the franchise in our republic of boasted 
freedom, while it is given to multitudes 
of wooden-headed, foul-hearted, and bad- 
minded men as a matter of course, just 
because and only because they are male 
bipeds. 

“After generations of struggle, women 
have won a place in authorship as high as 
any man, and yet, forsooth, because they 
are female bipeds they can scarcely stand 
up to speak for God without some one 
saying: ‘I do wish women would keep 
still in public!’ 

“Then St. Paul is sure to be quoted 
(Timothy ii, 11-12) as forbidding women 
tospeak. But did he mean all womenand 
under all circumstances? Then why did 
he not disapprove of Philip permitting 
his four daughters to go preaching the 
gospel? 

“Is it asked whether if I had the power 
I would ordain and install women over 
churches, investing them with all the 
functions that men in the ministry have? 
I certainly would, and as certainly should. 
In short, it is in my thought a mean 
shame for man to deny to woman any 
place, any position and any part in life 
efforts which he claims for himself and his 
sex. I have no pleasure in nor patience 
with men or measures that underrate wo- 
an’s ability to do well anything she is dis- 
posed to do. Whether Agabus (lesson v. 
10-11), a man who prophesied Paul’s ar- 
Test, had any revelation that the Misses 
Philip did not have, we cannot be certain. 
But I would venture a guess that he did 
not. Not improbably the talk of the 
Women was so direct, eloquent may we 
say, that it only needed the dramatic use 
of the girdle about Agabus to work up 
the company to a sort of frenzy. Any- 
how, the end of it was an outbreak of 
emotion (v. 13) which Paul pleaded with 
them to suppress. ‘What mean ye?’ said 
he, ‘to weep aud break mine heart, for I 
am ready not to lie bound only, but also 
todie at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.’ ”’ ; 

Dr. Withrow is an honorary vice-presi 
dent of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and he is not afraid to 
declare his sentiments. Women every- 
where have reason to be grateful to him. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZE. 


Martha Pike Conant, a graduate student 
in comparative literature at Columbia 
University, has been appointed head of 
the department of English literature at 
Mount Holyoke College. 


The Undergraduate Association at Bar- 





nard College has organized a student ex- 
change, where all sorts of student busi- 
ness transactions in books, gowns, flags, 
college supplies, and the like can be car- 
ried on conveniently and economically. 


The inauguration on May 13 of Henry 
Churchill King, D. D., as president of 
Oberlin College, will be an occasion of 
great interest. 


At the University of Chicago the com- 
mittee appointed to establish a suitable 
memorial for Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
has decided to place in the tower a set of 
chimes costing $5,000. Myra Reynolds 
has been appointed associate professor in 
English in the University. 


A house is to be put upein the village of 
Wellesley by a syndicate of townsmen for 
use asa dormitory by Wellesley College, 
which will lease it. It is to be capable of 
lodging about fifty students. 


Miss Anna Bing, of Kansas City, Kan., 
who has spent nine and a half years as 
a missionary in Japan, is visiting in this 
State and is giving talks on the work in 
Japan. Miss Bing is a graduate of Obio 
Wesleyan University, and is an accom- 
plished musician. She was sent to Japan 
to see whether it was possible to intro- 
duce music into the mission schools with 
success. The native music was principal- 
ly harsh and was entirely in the minor 
key. Miss Bings has labored under great 
difficulty, but she has succeeded in cre- 
ating much interest among the Japanese 
in music, as she teaches it, and as a result 
of her efforts one Japanese girl is now in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Bings expects soon to return to 
Japan. 
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TRAINED NURSES WIN. 


New York City, May 4, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During the winter just past, the trained 
nurses of five States (North Carolina, 
New Jersey, Illinois, New York, Virginia, 
in the order given) have succeeded in 
securing the passage of laws fixing reg 
ulations for licensing nurses, and confer- 
ring the title of Registeréd Nurse upon 
those who have passed certain educational 
standards 

We feel proud of this result of only one 
winter’s work, and especially so as the 
entire campaign was carried through by 
the State Associations of Nurses, without 
other leadership than that of our own offi- 
cers. We had generous and strong sup- 
port from the medical profession as a 
whole, and from an enormous majority of 
the men init. Yet the curious feature of 
our campaign was that our only opponents 
were individual members of the medical 
profession who are interested in private 
or commercial hospitals and training 
schools. 

We were in every State treated most 
courteously at the capitals. We did our 
own lobbying, had almost no treasury 
with which to conduct campaigns, but 
carried them through by personal and 
individual work. We feel much gratified 


with the result of our labors. 
L. L. Dock. 





INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ CLUB. 


The foreign students at Madison have 
organized *‘The International Club of the 
University of Wisconsin.’’ It was started 
by an Armenian and a Japanese, and the 
list of members shows that it includes 
also Scandinavians, Germans, Russians 
and Jamaicans, besides some names un- 
mistakably American, like Walker, Mar- 
shall and Baldwin. The objects of the 
club are declared to be: (1) To foster 
knowledge of comparative politics, relig- 
ion, social and economic institutions, and 
literature; (2) to provide pleasant social 
intercourse among the foreign students 
of the University, and by these means (3) 
to cut down the barriers of national and 
race prejudice, and thus promote the spirit 
of universal brotherhood and peace.’’ 
This is an excellent idea, and might well 
be followed in other universities. The 
club has twenty members, fourteen young 
men and six young women. The officers 
are: President, Mr. H. Hagopian; Vice- 
President, Mr. B. O. Sprivseth; Secretary, 
Mr. Kari K. Kawakami; Treasurer, Miss 
A. Walker; Censor and Editor, Mr. W. B. 
Castenholz. It is interesting to see that 
these young men of various foreign na- 
tionalities have all become so far Ameri- 
canized as to choose an American girl for 
treasurer. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. MAY WEST FLETCHER. 

The Maine Equal Suffrage Association 
has sustained a great loss in the death of 
Mrs. May West Fletcher of Portland. She 
was a woman of rare beauty of character 
and of most remarkable strength of pur. 
pose in all her ways. A spirit all love, a 
quick and tender sympathy, with wise 
judgment and great power of careful dis- 
crimination, made her an invaluable mem- 
ber of al] societies for the welfare of oth- 





ers; and to them she gave generously her 
help and strong support. But she lived 
80 genuinely at the heart of things that, 
although in many societies, she was-not 
altogether and alone of them. Her indi- 
vidual life found its best and inmost ex- 
pression in the quiet, home-like ways of 
personal service and ministration. The 
warmth and tenderness that made her 
home a sanctuary led her constantly forth 
to bear blessing, strength, and peace to 
poorer homes, to lonely souls, to spirits 
craving aid. By such she will be doubly 
missed. 

Her hearty devotion to the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement must be to the 
Portland Club a high incentive and inspi- 
ration in their earnest work. 

The WomMAN’s JOURNAL ever found in 
her an enthusiastic reader. P. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 





New York, May 5, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two interesting meetings have recently 
been held in this city for the creation of 
sentiment in favor of retaining the women 
inspectors of steamships, of whose good 
work mention has already been made, 
Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the W. C. T. U., 
took up the cause of these women some 
time ago. She was mainly instrumental 
in securing their appointment, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised that they should 
not be put out of office until all the condi- 
tions of their work had been examined. 

The meetings were held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Presbyterian Building on 
Fifth Avenue. Dr. Josiah Strong, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Social 
Service, presided, and twenty-three soci- 
eties sent delegates representing many 
lines of work. Among these were the 
Woman’s Municipal League, National 
Purity Alliance, New York State W. C. T. 
U., and other well-known bodies. The 
first meeting, on April 17, was attended 
by influential men and women. Mrs. Ellis 
rade a clear statement of present condi- 
tions. She read a brief recapitulation of 
the facts that had come under her knowl- 
edge, giving many instances of the protec- 
tion which the inspectors had extended to 
young women who arrived without 
friends. 

These inspectors look after the women 
passengers who come in the first and sec- 
ond cabins. The women of the steerage 
ai met on arrival at Ellis Island by ma- 
tr. as who are always there to take care of 
that class of immigrants. It is especially 
the women of the second cabin, who have 
no other official protection, that seem to 
need these women inspectors. 

The stories related were very interest- 
ing. They showed how often a young 
woman, arriving without friends to ac- 
company her or to meet her, had been 
saved from harm by the kindly protection 
of the inspectors. One case was cited of 
a pretty young girl who had apparently 
no friends, but who pointed out a “kind 
gentleman’’ she had met on ‘the voyage 
who had promised to look after her. The 
man was asked where he intended to take 
the girl, and he mentioned the name of a 
well-known second-class hotel. ‘‘Are you 
a married man?”’ queried the inspector. He 
replied in the negative, and she suggested 
that he at once marry the girl. This he 
consented to do, and they were united be- 
fore they left the island. Numerous other 
instances cited aroused deep interest, and 
resolutions were adopted urging a contin- 
uance of the work of the women inspec- 
tors. 

At the meeting held April 24, Hon. Wil- 
liam Williams, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at the Port of New York, who had 
been invited to express his views, made 
an address opposing the employment of 
women inspectors, or ‘‘inspectresses,’’ as 
he styled them. He claimed that all the 
protection needed by women coming 
alone could be rendered by men, and said 
that he did not consider it the work of 
the government to look after young wom- 
en arriving here without friends. He 
said that the approach of an “‘inspectress’’ 
to @ woman often embarrassed her and 
made her an object of suspicion on the 
part of the other passengers. On being 
questioned, he admitted that the men in- 
spectors were given certain places in the 
cabins, and that everyone was obliged to 
pass their inquiries, but he would not ad- 
mit that the women might also have some 
official stations which would render their 
queries a matter of course. He closed by 
stating frankly that he should advise the 
President to displace these women. 

Miss Grace Dodge, Mrs. Anna Jackson, 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, and many other well- 
known women were present. The Com- 
missioner withdrew as soon as he had fin- 
ished his remarks and had replied to some 
of the numerous questions asked him. A 
discussion of the best method of proced- 
ure followed, and it was decided that the 
President should be earnestly appealed 
to in behalf of the women inspectors. 
Knowing his generous nature, there was 
a hope that, in spite of the official opposi- 





tion, he would order a further continu- | 
ance of their service. 

On the same morning, the last meeting 
of ‘Post Parliament’ for the year took 
place at Geneological Hall. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Miss Ann Rhodes, 
Mrs. Cairnes, the vice-president, occupied 
the chair. Mrs. Miriam Mason Groeley 
took charge of the subject of the day. 
This was ‘‘Holland.”” Mrs. Greeley gave 
a brief sketch of the history of that 
staunch little country, and called on Mrs. 
Theodore F. Seward, who gave an inter- 
esting account of the young Queen. Mrs. 
Seward knew intimately a lady who was 
the chosen guardian of the Princess. This 
Baroness, of bigh social position, shrank 
at first from the task, but finally yielded 
to the entreaties of the Queen-Mother. 
She related many stories illustrating the 
gentleness, courtesy, and kindliness of 
the young Queen, and her good-hearted- 
ness. There was a pleasant luncheon, 
and then the good-byes for the summer 
were said. , 





LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81lat Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Applications for free scholarships in 
piano, voice, violin, and ‘cello will be re- 
ceived by George W. Chadwick, director 
of the New England Conservatory of Mu 
sic, until May 18. Competition will be 
held the last of May or first week in June. 
These scholarships are furnished by Hen- 
ry L. Higginson, Eben D. Jordan, Mrs. 
John L. Gardner, Henry L. Hyde, Silas 
Peirce and William Knabe. 

Under the direction and at the expense 
of John W. Hutchinson, the well known 
reform singer, a pavilion has just been 
completed at High Rock, near Lynn, 
Mass. It was opened on May Day with a 
musical entertainment in which Mr. 
Hutchinson and his daughter, Lillian 
Hutchinson Morgan, took part. Six hun- 
dred children danced happily around a 
Maypole to the music of the Franco-Amer- 
can band. Concerts will be given in the 
pavilion during the summer, and on Sun- 
day afternoons non sectarian meetings 
will be held, 

The National Headquarters have been 
removed to Warren, O., where Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser will act as Headquarters 
secretary. All orders for liierature should 
be sent to her. Miss Gordon, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Mrs. Catt, the 
President, will conduct their currespond- 
ence from their respective homes. The 
address of Miss Gordon is: Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, 
La. The address of Mrs. Catt is: Mrs. 
Carrie Chapmau Catt, 160 Bay 3ist St., 
Bensonhurst, New York. 

A number of our readers have called 
our attention to the fact that the poem 
attributed in last week’s paper to J. Mor- 
ton Madden is by Robert Browning. One 
calls it ‘‘a gross piece of piracy.’’ To 
forestall the just wrath of other Brown- 
ing-lovers, and also that of the alleged 
literary pirate, should this ever meet his 
eye, we will state that the poem in ques- 
tion was found in a small scrap from an 
unknown newspaper, which read some- 
thing like this: ‘The Atlanta Constitution 
says, ‘Mr. J. Morton Madden of El Paso, 
Texas, sends us the following beautiful 
lyric.’ Mr. Madden doubtless thought it 
unnecessary to add that the lyric was 
Browning’s, not his own; but the author. 
ship was simply thrust upon him by the 
fact that the editors of the JouRNAL did 
not sufficiently know their Browning. 














FROM THE PALISADES TO NIAGARA. 


One of the most interesting ang beauti- 
ful booklets issued by any large corpora- 
tion is the ‘*Four-Track Series’’ No. 31, 
from the General Passenger Department 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, giving 
the geology, geography and history of the 
region so full of attractions, between New 
York City and Niagara. It is a territory 
noted in the annals of Colonial days and 
in the Revolution, and some of the most 
stirring deeds of those troublous times 
were there enacted. It is a most fertile 
country, watered by lakes and rivers, and 
full of romantic scenery; the matchless 
beauty of the Hudson, with thriving towns 
and cities dotting the shores, the Catskills, 
famed in song and story, the wonderful 
rock formations, the varied scenery of the 
Genessee, the route culminating in the 
majestic Falls of Niagara, all these are pic- 
tured and described in a clear and fasci- 
nating manner. Even business men famil- 
iar with the route find the book most 
attractive, and no one contemplating a 
trip over the line for the first time 
should fail to secure a copy. The details 
of its contents are too numerous even to 
particularize; but few railroad companies 
in America or Europe possess the oppor- 
tunity to make any so varied. The New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad is 
the lessee of the Boston & Albany, and 
the booklet, as well as over thirty others 
of a similar character, is issued by George 
H. Daniels, gee passenger agent. The 
author of this number, ‘‘Seen from the 
Car,’’ is Charles Barnard, the well-known 
writer. Any one desiring a copy can get 
it by sending a two-cent stamp to A. S. 
Hanson, G. P. A., Boston. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 11. 


“Secret Service.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60¢. 
Prices: { acinese’ 10c., 25c., 50e. 


TO LET. 


12 BLACKWELL ST., corner 
Bowman St., DORCHESTER. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, 











———_ id 


| In good order, 9 rooms (five on first floor), 
| all modern conveniences, good neighbor- 
| hood, 


Price, $25a month. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom. 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy apash and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Casactse Galsare, Mental Train- 
ng. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship., 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


AO AbebH 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on othersubjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISNED 1827 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALYY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1973. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Large, Pleasant Rooms 


AND 


EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 


MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year, 
Send for specimen copy. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


.~ — Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stonzs Buackwetu, and 
Lucy E. AnrHowy. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass; 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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BY WILLIAM CANTON. 


These little shoes!—How proud she was of 
these! 

Can you forget how, sitting on your knees, 

She used to prattle volably and raise 

Her tiny feet to win your wondering praise? 

Was life too rough for feet so softly shod, 

That now she walks in Paradise with God, 

Leaving but these—to dote on and to muse— 

These little shoes? 


THE FLAMING OAR. 





BY DORA GREENWELL. 





oar was the device of a 
French admiral, Andre de Lavel; it is still to be 
seen in a suburb of the town of Melun, asa sign 
of his fervent and zealous activity for his king 
and country, more especially by sea, in the gov- 
ernment of naval affairs. nderneath it is the 
motto, * Pour un Aultre Non!” 


I gird me not for every cause, 

I answer not to every call, 

I do not wear my heart for daws 

To peck, nor weep when sparrows fall. 


A burning and flamin. 


But when I give, I give my all, 

For her my love, for him my friend, 

My steel, my gold, my life I spend; 

My sword shall flash, my blood shall flow 
For these, But for another, No! 


Show me but cause for quarrel strong, 

That arms the right against the wrong, 

That bids me battle with the brave, 

To crush the tyrant, free the slave, 

Then through the wave I winged will fly, 

Will cleave with oars the yielding sky, 

Will flame through ocean, float through air, 
“Will all things suffer, do, and dare. 

For friend I love, for cause I know, 

I fight! But for aught other, No! 





INASMUCH. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





“Tf I had dwelt’’—so mused a tender woman, 
All fine emotions stirred 
Through pondering o'er that life, divine yet 
human, 
Told in the Sacred Word— 


“Tf I had dwelt of old, a Jewish maiden, 
In some Judean street, 
Where Jesus walked, and heard His word 
so laden 
With comfort strangely sweet: 


‘¢+and seen the face where utmost pity blend- 
ed 
With each rebuke of wrong; 
I would have left my lattice, and descended, 
And followed with the throng. 


“If I had been the daughter, jewel-girdled, 
Of some rich rabbi there; 
Seeing the sick, blind, halt, my blood had 
curdled 
At sight of such despair, 


“And I had wrenched the sapphires from 
my fillet, 
Nor let one spark remain ; 
Snatched up my gold, amid the crowd to 
spill it, 
For pity of their pain. 


“J would have let the palsied fingers hold me; 
I would have walked between 
The Marys and Salome, while they told me 
About the Magdalene. 


* ‘Foxes have holes’—I think my heart had 
broken 
To hear the words so said, 
While Christ had not—were sadder ever 
spoken ?— 
‘A place to lay His head!’ 


“J would have flung abroad my doors before 
Him, 
And in my joy have been 
First on the threshold, eager to adore Him, 
And crave His entrance in!" 


. 


Ab, would you so? Without a recognition, 
You passed Him yesterday ; 

Jostled aside, unhelped, His mute petition, 
And calmly went your way 


With warmth and comfort garmented and 
girdled. 
Before your window-sill 
Sweep heart-sick crowds—and if your blood 
is curdled, 
You wear your jewels still. 


You catch aside your robes, lest want should 
clutch them, 
- In its implorings wild; 
Or lest some woful penitent might touch 
them, 
And you be thus defiled. 


Oh, dreamers, dreaming that your faith is 
keeping t 
All service free from blot, 
Christ daily walks your streets, sick, suffer- 
ing, weeping, 
And ye perceive Him not! 
—Independent. 


The Land of Silence. 


BY FRANCES PREY. 





When the fever left Margaret Hanson so 
weak that it was an effort to turn her 
head on the pillow, her first sign of inter- 
est in the life coming back to her again 
was wonder at the intense stillness. The 
nurse moved as if shod with velvet, no 
one spoke aloud in the room, and the win- 
dow that had creaked so annoyingly all 
through the first irritable stages of her 
sickness moved back and forth without a 
sound. 

As she watched it she remembered that 
she had wanted some one to fastep it, but, 
with the unreasonableness of the sick, she 





had said to herself that if they did not 
care enough for her comfort to see that it 
worried her without being told, she would 
never tell them. Some one must have no- 
ticed it and padded it in some way, for 
here it was, moving back and forth in the 
same old way, but without a sound. 

“How very sick I have been!’ she 
thought, as she glanced at her thin, white 
hands, which she felt no inclination to 
lift from the bed. ‘‘That must be the rea- 
son every one is so still, and no one 
speaks to me.”’ 

Then she slept and awakened, ate a lit- 
tle, and slept again, with the knowledge 
that life and strength were coming back 
to her; but still the dreadful quiet which 
shut her in puzzled and perplexed her. 
She seemed to be an actor in a pantomime 
that grew more and more oppressive. 

“IT must ask the doctor how long it is 
necessary for me to lie here with no one 
to talk to. I must ask him at his next 
visit. I am certainly better and stronger 
this bright spring morning.”’ 

She was lying with her face turned to 
the creaking window, which had been 
opened to let in the fresh air. The branch- 
es of an apple-tree full of pink, unopened 
buds almost filled it. She thought of the 
chattering wrens that had a nest in the 
branches the year before, and hoped they 
would come back. 

“They were such noisy company in the 
mornings, but what a relief their shrill 
songs would be now! They always treat- 
ed me to a perfect carnival of song at day- 
break, no matter how badly I wanted to 
sleep.” 

She raised herself in the bed with a 
look of horror. On the nearest branch 
she saw a bird, who with open mouth was 
evidently singing with a perfect abandon 
of ecstacy. And she could not hear him! 

This, then, was the life she had come 
back to, and been so grateful to have. 
The doctor who tried to comfort her told 
her that as her strength returned she 
might regain her hearing in some degree, 
but she turned away and refused to be 
comforted. The spring days lengthened 
and health returned, and with it strength 
to endure, but Margaret withdrew from 
all kindness and sympathy. 

‘*‘Why should I pretend to enjoy seeing 
any one, or why should people with the 
best intentions endure trying to talk to 
me? It is so distressing for them to shout 
at me, and it cuts me to the heart when 
they laugh at my mistakes. It only makes 
me more miserable than Iam. I must en- 
dure living, but I can make no pretense 
of enjoying it.’’ 

“But just think,’’ wrote a friend, ‘Show 
much worse it would have been for you if 
the fever had left you blind! You can at 
least look out over the earth and enjoy its 
beauties. You are not without friends if 
you will let them love you. You have a 
good home, and do not have to go into the 
world to live. Think more of your bless- 
ings, Margaret, and do not dwell so per- 
sistently on what you have lost.”’ 

‘It does not help me to know it is 
worse to be blind,” she answered. “I 
pity all sufferers; but forever pressing on 
me is this horror by night and by day— 
that Iam forever alone, Everything that 
moves around me moves as in a night- 
mare. I never succeed in shaking off this 
feeling of unreality. Let me alone, that I 
may learn to bear this as best I may in 
solitude.’’ 

So one by one her friends withdrew. 
She seldom left her home, and invited no 
one to visit her. There were many who 
pitied her, but knew of no way to reach 
her, and as the years passed by they for- 
got her, even as she wished to be forgot- 
ten. 

It was another day in early spring, five 
years later, when Margaret walked down 
the street of the village, and noticed the 
swelling buds on the lilacs, the tender 
green of the newly-springing grass, and, 
with a pang, the pink buds on the apple- 
trees. These buds were so associated 
with her memory of the day when she 
first learned of her deafness that she al- 
most wished they would not bloom where 
she must see them. 

The minister of the church which she 
had attended years before smiled at her 
from the door, and came out to write on 
her tablets: 

“It is a late Easter, Margaret, but we 
have more blossoms for it. Will you not 
come in and see the lilies? We would be 
glad to have you at the services to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“The Lord has afflicted me and turned 
His face from me,”’ she answered, coldly. 
“I. will not sing for gladness, ‘Christ is 
risen.’ One year is as another with me, 
except as it brings me nearer the time 
when I shall endure no longer.” 

“Poor child,” sighed the minister, as 
she passed on, “so young and so bitter! 
I wish I knew how best to reach her.’’ 

Margaret passed on down the street. 
Near the end of it stood a house, small 
and shabby, and she remembered that just 
the day before there had been a poor little 
funeral from it. 

‘Some one who was needed and will be 





missed,’’ she thought, “while I live on.’’ 

“Will you come in here a little while?” 
It was the doctor who spoke. 

She was glad to have him speak to her. 
He was one of the very few people she 
could hear without much effort. She 
turned in at the gate with him. He led 
her to a baby’s crib in one corner of the 
one room. 

“TI want you to take him and care for 
him. He has no one in the wide world.”’ 

“How can I?” she protested. ‘I could 
not hear him if he cried or called. You 
cannot be in earnest.”’ 

“His lungs are sound. 
could hear bim.”’ 

As if in proof of the doctor’s assertion, 
the baby raised its voice in a loud wail. 

“I can hear him indeed,” said she, with 
a laugh. “I will take him a few days 
until you can do better for him.”’ 

‘I might do better for him, possibly, 
but I do not know any way of doing bet- 
ter for her,’’ thought the doctor. 

The next morning she did not have time 
to think, as she always did, “One more 
day to get through as best I may!’ The 
baby must be washed and fed, and by her 
own hands, for, with the sweet tyranny of 
babyhood, he would go to no one else. 
She even sang to him as he nestled against 
her to sleep, and Margaret’s old house- 
keeper smiled to herself as she went about 
her work. 

‘I will watch and help her where she 
cannot hear,’’ she thought, “but it is best 
for her to havethe care of him, It’s ’most 
like old times to hear her singing like 
that again.”’ 

‘‘Are you tired of him?’’ asked the doc- 
tor, a few weeks later. ‘I have a chance 
to place him in a good home now.” 

“It would break my heart to give him 
up,’’ she answered. “I do not think I 
lived at all before I had him.” 

‘*Well, I won’t take him by force. The 
world is full of little ones needing help.” 

“And full of grown-up people needing 
to give it,’”’ said Margaret, softly. 

I wish I could tell how much the baby 
did for her. Almost before she realized 
it, she was taking up her life where she 
had dropped it. Much as she loved the 
baby, she found that love alone would not 
do. Its little ailments were matters of 
vital importance, and must be discussed 
with some one who knew how to advise 
her. 

One by one old friends who had long 
been shut out came back at her call. 
Margaret forgot her deafness, her sensi- 
tiveness and loneliness, as she hung over 
the baby’s crib. She forgot her old fear 
that people might speak to her and annoy 
her, as she wheeled the boy in the sun- 
shiny streets. For the baby’s sake she 
went once more to the church, where the 
lilies breathed out their fragrance, and in 
time she sang almost with the old joyful- 
ness, ‘‘Christ is risen!’’ 

“The Lord had not forgotten me,”’ she 
said, long afterward. ‘‘My life can never 
be what it might have been, but He bas 
given me strength to make the best of 
what is left. Though I dwell in the land 
of silence forever, it shall be a land of 
hopefulness and love.’’— Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


I think you 





AN INGENIOUS NURSE. 


A young nurse who was bringing a fret- 
ful little boy through convalescence found 
that her hardest task lay in making him 
eat. Day after day she carried his food 
away untouched, and he apparently gained 
nothing in strength, writes Isabel Gor- 
don Curtis in Good Housekeeping. One 
noon she walked into the sick-room wear- 
ing a gorgeous silk kimono. Her hair 
was stuck full of tiny fans, and she car- 
ried a lacquered tray holding some bright 
Chinese dishes. ‘‘Chinee nursee to-day,”’ 
she said, laughingly; ‘‘we eat samee as 


Chinee do.’’ The little fellow’s eyes 
brightened, a soft color flushed his 
pallid cheeks, he was interested. He 


watched eagerly while the nurse set a 
table for two at his bedside. ‘*Me showee 
you how to eat soupee Chinee way,’’ she 
explained, while she lifted a mouthful of 
hot liquid to her lips in a queer little 
china soup ladle. She looked funny and 
awkward enough. The little boy burst 
into a merry laugh, the first real laugh 
since he had grown ill. 

‘Now you eatee some soupee,”’ begged 
the nurse. 

In front of him ona gray paper napkin 
she set a red bowl with golden dragons 
and another china soup ladle. She chat- 
ted in glib, intelligible Chinee about the 
country across the Pacific, about the 
queer things the Chinese ate, about their 
odd diniog-room furnishings, and odder 
dining-room manners. The little conva- 
lescent found the soup-ladle business fas- 
cinating, and the soup delicious. The 
second course was morsels of shredded 
chicken and mashed potatoes, served on 
another dragon-decorated plate, beside 
which lay a pair of chopsticks. The 
dinner party of two grew hilarious, and 
half an hour later the lacquered tray car- 
ried away empty dishes. The ruse proved 





a success. At each meal there came some 
new tidbit to be eaten Chinese fashion. 
The small boy improved day by day, look- 
ing forward so eagerly from one meal to 
another that the very interest and merri- 
ment which accompanied eating brought 
appetite. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 





The Topeka Daily Herald says edito- 
rially: 

KANSAS WOMAN SUFFRAGE EXPERIMENT. 

Much comment has been made outside 
of Kansas concerning the manner in which 
women exercised their right of suffrage in 
the recent municipal election io this 
town. It has been pointed out by numer- 
ous outside papers that almost half the 
total registration was women and that a 
larger percentage of the registered women 
voted than of the registered men, both 
points answering effectually the argu- 
ment of the Antis that women do not 
wish to vote. The same papers have also 
noticed that the women gave the Repub- 
lican ticket a majority of about 2,500, 
while the men gave only about 500, thus 
answering the other stock argument of 
the Antis tbat women, if granted suffrage, 
would vote just as their husbands voted, 
and that the only result would be to in- 
crease the number of ballots to be counted 
without changing the results of the elec- 
tion. 

In this, as in many other things, Kansas 
has taken advanced ground and shown it- 
self willing to experiment with proposed 
reforms. In always being willing to do 
this Kansas has made some mighty big 
discoveries, as well as some dreadful mis- 
takes. Kansas experimented with pro- 
hibition and has, after twenty years, dem- 
onstrated that prohibition can be made to 
prohibit when honestly and sincerely ad- 
ministered. Kansas experimented with 
Populism and burned its fingers severely. 
It had sense enough to quit after it was 
impossible to hold out any longer, as any 
other commonwealth would have done 
and as many of them did do. But it 
probed the promises of Populism to the 
bottom and proved them false and empty 
before it threw them aside. Kansas has 
always been an experimenter, sometimes 
to its great glory and sometimes to its 
equally great sorrow. 

And in the matter of equal suffrage, 
while it is not the only State in which the 
matter is being tried, it is conducting 
some original and very productive experi- 
ments, and is demonstrating to the world 
the sanity of the principle that women 
ought to have the same rights in civil 
government as men. 





NEBRASKA. 

Dear Friends of the Suffrage Clubs: At 
last the legislative work is done, and 
while the victory is not yet won, the ef- 
fort is not lost by any means. Thousands 
of men and women who before did not 
know what the laws of Nebraska were in 
regard to the descent of property have 
awakened to the fact that the Suffrage 
Association was fighting for a vital meas- 
ure, and they have come to its active sup- 
port. Many women’s clubs and W. C. T. 
U.’s circulated petitions and wrote to their 
legislators urging them to vote for the 
bill, The measure created more discus- 
sion in the House than any other which 
came before it except the revenue bill. 
At first, many of the members, as well as 
the press, treated the coming of the wo- 
man suffrage ‘‘lobby’’ as a joke, but when 
they saw that we were not to be fright- 
ened by ridicule nor bluffed by delay, the 
interest in House Roll 174 began to in- 
crease. Unfortunately the revenue bill 
kept in its track all the way. 

It had been our intention to introduce 
the same bill introduced by the Omaha 
Woman’s Club two years ago, with a few 
changes upon which Mrs. Andrews, chair- 
man of its Committee on Property Rights, 
and our Executive Committee had agreed. 
But when we presented the bill to Mr. 
Sears, whom we had requested to intro 
duce it, he pointed out a defect in it, 
which in all the discussion two years pre- 
vious had not been noticed. After inter- 
viewing a number of the members, and 
finding that the bill was more radical 
than could be passed at this session, we 
had the bill redrawn to correct the defect 
and make some necessary changes. This 
caused a delay of two weeks before the 
bill could be placed in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

In the meantime the special revenue 
committee had been appointed, and it 
consisted of a majority of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee. As the revenue 
committee worked for more than two 
weeks on the revenue bill, no meeting of 
the Judiciary Committee could be held, 
and no report of our bill could be secured. 
When, finally, it was recommended for 
passage and placed on general file, so 
many other bills had come in ahead of it 
that it could not come into committee of 





the whole for several weeks. By the time 
that these other bills had been disposed 
of the revenue bill came in, and it took 
the right of way over everything else, 
This crowded our bill to the very last of 
the session before it secured a hearing in 
the House. Then there was a battle royal, 
Messrs. Sears, Douglas, Spurlock, Nelson 
(of Douglas), Ten Eyck, Thompson, ang 
Jones (of Otoe) defended it gloriously, 
while Messrs. Sadler, Loomis, Perry, and 
Rouse made the principal speeches against 
it. Mr. Sweezy, who was in the chair, 
and was heartily in sympathy, saw that it 
had fair treatment. A desperate effort 
was made to postpone it indefinitely, but 
by a close vote it was recommended for 
passage. The vote came on Saturday, 
when several of our best friends were out 
oftown. But Mr. Sears would not allow 
the bill to be defeated for want of votes, 
when he knew they could be secured. He 
and four others demanded a call of the 
House, and the sergeant-at-arms brought 
in all the members who could be found, 
Several attempts were made to raise the 
call, but in vain. 

While this was going on, Mr. Sears, Mr, 
Douglas, and Mr. Hunter moved around 
among the members and urged some of 
them to change their votes from no to aye, 
and when fifty-three had been secured the 
speaker announced that the bill had 
passed. 

In the Senate it did not fare as well, It 
was read the second time Monday, and by 
urgent pushing passed the sifting com. 
mittee, and reached the committee of the 
whole Tuesday. It was postponed until 
evening to give its friends an opportunity 
to draw an amendment to cover a defect 
discovered at the last moment, and this 
delay gave its enemies an opportunity to 
prepare an amendment also, which practi- 
cally killed the bill. The latter amend- 
ment was introduced by Mr. Hastings, of 
David City, and was as follows: ‘Strike 
out the words ‘in absolute title,’ and in. 
sert in lieu thereof, ‘during his or her 
natural life.’ ”’ 

This amendment carried by a close vote, 
and rendered the bill so vicious that we 
were obliged to ask our friends to vote 
the whole measure down. Had the bill 
been enacted into law with the Hastings 
amendment attached, it would have been 
not only unjust, but an object of ridicule 
for every lawyer in the State. 

In the first place, it put a premium upon 
childlessness in the home. Much is being 
said these days about the lack of children 
and the threatened decline of the race on 
that account. Yet with this amendment 
a widow without children would have re- 
ceived one-half of the real estate in fee 
simple, while the mother who has devot- 
ed her life to her offspring would have 
received nothing in absolute title. Yet 
every one can see that it is the woman 
with children who most needs the protec- 
tion of the law, for women without them 
are more likely to be wage-earners for 
themselves. 

In the next place, the amendment had 
the tendency to force women into the 
very position to which its advocates ob- 
jected, namely, that of the second mar- 
riage. It is not so very strange that one 
man out of ninety-nine in the House 
should have gone into hysterics over the 
possibility of the second marriage of the 
wife, but that a majority in committee of 
the whole in the Senate should have stood 
for enforcing a condition upon widows 
with children which makes it almost im- 
perative for them to marry a second time 
for the sake of support seems almost in- 
credible, when every neighboring State 
has long since abolished this relic of the 
past. Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming 
give one-half in fee simple, while lows 
and North and South Dakota give one- 
third, and this action of the Senate reflects 
discredit upon the progressive spirit of 
Nebraska. Besides, the amendment would 
have placed the law in the ludicrous posi- 
tion of providing two dowers for the 
widow, of which one was a life use of one- 
third, and the other a life use of one-half, 
with the further provision that if she ac- 
cepted the dower she could not receive 
dower, which would have been amusing 
to lawyers who would have tried to settle 
estates by it. And after this inconsistency 
was pointed out to Mr. Hastings, he voted 
against the amended bill which he had 
urged advanced to third reading the night 
before. 

The vote, therefore, does not express 
the true sentiment of the Senate on prop- 
erty rights, as some of our best friends 
voted against the bill on account of the 
amendment, and some of our worst ene 
mies voted for it for the same reason. But 
we must ever remember that Messrs. 
Wall, Sloane, Hall (of Douglas), Hall (of 
Burt), Norris, O'Neill, Pemberton, Hari- 
son, Day, Cox, and Fries were solid friends 
of the principle embodied in the bill. 

So has the legislative campaign closed. 
We were in the Legislature every day &* 
cept during the two weeks we spent is 
New Orleans at the National Convention, 
and a few days which we were obliged t0 
spend in the Headquarters. And while 
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the legislative work has consumed time 
and money, and bas not brought victory, 
we feel that both have been spent more 
profitably than in any other work which 
we could have done. While we confined 
our labors strictly to the bill, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that a number of the legisla- 
tors sought information of us on the suf- 
frage question; some requested us to send 
them literature, others invited us to their 
towns to speak, and two members whom 
we bad heard declare against woman suf- 
frage in the beginning of the session were 
advocating it at the close, Some whose 
ition we had not known, voluntarily 
assured us that if the opportunity comes, 
they will vote for it. Thus we come from 
our legislative campaign stronger as an 
organization, better equipped for the fu- 
ture by the experience, and with two 
years before us in which to agitate and 
organize before we renew the struggle. 

Conferences are now going on in the 
State. The National has given to us for 
two months our brilliant Miss Laughlin, 
who is unquestionably the rising woman 
in the National Association, A report of 
her work will be given later. 

For the first time in more than a year 
the treasury is empty. The calls upon it 
have been heavy, and while many clubs 
and individuals have paid their pledges, 
and we are most grateful for their prompt 
response, we must beg those who have 
not yet sent any money on thir pledges 
to do so at once, if they would not have 
the present field work crippled. We ex- 
pect to close the Headquarters in June, 
and curtail the expense for the summer, 
but we sincerely hope that we shall not 
be obliged to cease the work earlier for 
the want of funds; for the most oppor- 
tune time to push the work in the field is 
in these three months immediately follow- 
ing the legislative campaign, when every- 
one is interested in property rights. 

LAURA A, GREGG, 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ROSES FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have just returned home from the Con- 
vention of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in Columbia, and I am happy 
to note signs of progress among the 
women. 

The Convention was held in the Senate 
Chamber of our State House, and was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Martha Orr Patterson, 
the daughter of Hon. James L. Orr, who 
closed his brilliant career as speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and was at 
one time Governor of South Carolina, 
His strong intuition and high perceptive 
faculties have been transmitted to his 
daughter, who even in girlhood was a 
leader among her companions. Mrs, Pat- 
terson is @ woman of noble dignity and 
great kindness of heart. I rejoiced in 
her reélection as President of the Federa- 
tion, and believe she will do great things 
for the State in getting an Industrial 
School and Reformatory for youthful 
criminals, after the model of that already 
established in Alabama by Mrs. R. D. 
Johnson, 

The latter lady made a thrilling talk in 
the Convention, showing how she had 
worked for years with the Legislature of 
her State, meeting rebuff after rebuff, as 
was to be expected by a petitioner with- 
out the ballot. Mrs. Johnson drew a pa- 
thetic picture of a child who was sent to 
the gallows in Georgia before he was fif- 
teen years old. Standing under the fatal 
noose, he called out to the minister, ‘I 
ain’t never had no show’ To leave boy 
criminals to consort with hardened older 
ones in State penitentiaries, Mrs. John- 
son declared was a crime on the part of 
the State. 

A very able address on ‘‘Arts and Crafts 
for Women’? was made by Mrs, Frazer 
James of Darlington. Among her sug- 
gestions was the following: ‘‘That the 
Federation exert its influence officially to 
have certain handicrafts introduced into 
all public institutions in the State where 
girls or women are detained, either re- 
formatory or penitentiary. The inmates 
Usually find their way there through sin 
(which is weakness)—and weak people are 
those who are not useful. When people 
discover that they can do something really 
Useful, they are happy. Therefore, when 
you have blessed one soul by giving it the 
creative impulse, you have opened an 
avenue to that soul’s salvation.”’ 

The next speaker, Miss Minnie McFeat, 
had some eloquent words about child 
labor in the mills. She said, ‘*The mill- 
Worker is fast becoming a type, a peculiar 
People. That the child’s face should lose 
its joyousness, should acquire the look of 
the patient toiler, out of which has died 
the joy, and even the very hope of life, is 

too sad to dwell upon.”’ 

Mrs. Ida M. Lining, a Charleston lady 
who welcomed Mrs. Catt to our Suffrage 
Conference by many kind attentions last 
Year, read an excellent paper on kinder- 
farten work, to which she is heiself de- 
Yoted. 


The social features of the Fedevsation 
gathering were delightful, the reception 
given at Wright’s Hotel being declared 
by Columbia papers the most brilliant in 
the history of social functions in the 
city’s life. There was also a most en- 
joyable reception given at the College 
for Women, of which Miss Euphemia 
McClintock is president. I was not 
present at this reception, but the morn- 
ing I left Columbia 1 went through 
the grounds surrounding the college, 
guided by one of the loveliest women I 
have ever met. She is a native of Wis- 
consin, was a college mate of Catherine 
Waugh McCullough, and came from Uhi- 
cago to teach music in the Columbia Col- 
lege for Women. She married a young 
Columbia physician, and I was her guest 
during the Convention. I used to adore 
Miss Willard, and her character was my 
ideal one in its heavenly - mindedness. 
This fair young woman, nurtured in the 
land of Miss Willard’s girlhood, is charac- 
terized by the same unworldliness. With 
a face which might have been the artist’s 
model when he painted ‘*The Soul’s Awak- 
ening,”’ she finds her best expression in 
music. Her voice is vibrant with a har- 
mony which, in song or talk, is full of a 
delicious and thrilling sweetness. 

Walking together through those historic 
grounds of the college for women, she 
told me of the proud old family, original 
owners of the stately mansion; of Mrs, 
Preston, who had the grounds laid out by 
her English landscape gardener, of the 
great greenhouse and fountain of lilies. 
There are still the box-bordered walks, 
the spleudid evergreen trees and the mas- 
sive walls wreathed with English ivy, 
which have come down from that far- 
away time. And there was the bricked-up 
place in the wall where had been the gate 
through which the sixty slaves, employed 
by the Prestons as house servants, passed 
back and forth to their ‘‘quarters.’’ In 
these bustling days, it would seem to us 
busy people as if their labors must have 
been a kind of dolce far niente—a sweet 
doing nothing. The last of the sixty 
slaves died not long ago, and with her 
final breath lamented “the going of the 
good old master and the good old days.”’ 
But the roses have possession of our sun- 
ny Southern land to-day, roses red, roses 
white, roses everywhere, filling our hearts 
with the joy of their beauty and fra- 
grance. 


‘Let the dead past bury its dead”’ 
(Live we in the vital present) 
‘*Heart within and God o’erhead.”’ 
Vireinia D. Youne. 
Fairfaz, 8, C. 


LOUISIANA. 


The Era Club of New Orleans held an 
open meeting on April 26, Gibson Hall, 
Tulane University, was filled with a large 
and cultured audience. Miss Jean M. 
Gordon called the meeting to order and 
read a list of books which she recom- 
mended to the club, dealing with ques- 
tions now enlisting the interest of the 
suffrage world. She also suggested that 
the club adopt some badge or pin to be 
worn by members which would show not 
only their interest in its work, but their 
fearlessness in espousing its principles. 

Miss Kate Gordon moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to suggest a suitable 
emblem, to be submitted to the club at 
its next meeting. She also called atten- 
tion to the meeting held by the Confer- 
ence of Charity under the auspices of the 
club, and said that while she was in favor 
of a curfew law, she did not think that the 
Era Club should undertake to have it 
passed without the codperation and ap- 
proval of all the organizations of women, 
Mrs. Sidney Eiseman offered a resolution 
that the presidents of the benevolent and 
labor organizations be requested to co- 
operate with the Era Club in securing it. 

Mrs. Nathans moved that as there were 
already so many women’s auxiliaries, it 
would be well to have a man’s auxiliary 
tothe EraClub. This caused amusement. 
Miss Gordon remarked that the day of 
women’s auxiliaries was over as far as 
members of the Era were concerned, but 
the club had no objection to having a 
man’s auxiliary. 

Mrs. E. M. Gilmer, ‘‘Dorothy Dix’’ of 
the Picayune, then read by invitation her 
paper on ‘The Woman With the Broom,”’ 
givenat the National Suffrage Convention, 
which has already been published in the 
JouRNAL, She received an ovation. 
Eighty new members were elected, and 
about forty more names were presented 
for membership, and will be acted upon 
later. 

Miss Gordun moved that at the next 
open meeting there should be a parlia- 
mentary drill on Mrs. Wolsey’s book, 
“Republics Versus Women,”’ and Mrs. 
Gilmer said that she thought it would be 
an interesting topic, inasmuch as Mrs, 
Wolsey was a Southern woman who 
moved in the most aristocratic circles 
both at home and in London, where she 
now lives, and this high social standing 
would naturally make anything she had 








to say interesting to European countries. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Nebraska is one of our State Associations which has made wonderful 
progress within the past few years. Its dues in 1902 were six times as 
large as in 1898,-and the increase has been steady—not a boom one year and a falling 
back the next, but a constant growth of membership, as well as of sentiment in the 
State. We have just had an inspiring letter from Miss Laura Gregg, who, with Miss 
Gail Laughlin, is in the field in Nebraska. Miss Gregg is enthusiastic in her praises 
of Miss Laughlin’s excellent work. Hérown words are: ‘We are having fine Con- 
ferences, large audiences, lots of enthusiasm, big collections and a great many new 
members. The people like Miss Laughlin immensely, and are begging us to bring her 
back in August, for the big Epworth Assembly of 15,000 peuple in Lincoln. At Lin- 
coln Miss Laughlin made a great hit, addressing both a public meeting and the stu- 
dents of the State University. The State Journal gave more space to her speech than 
it has ever given to the speech of any other suffragist. The Bee did the same when 
she spoke before the Philosophical Society. Wherever she goes she is making a great 
impression, especially among the men, who admire her matchless reasoning ability. 
She converted one of our eminent Judges in Nebraska City, and the lawyers are most 
enthusiastic in their praises of her.’’ 

With characteristic modesty, Miss Gregg says nothing of her own part in these 
meetings, but her acquaintances know that she has planned for them with the thor- 
oughness which always marks her work. Certainly the friends in sister States will 
rejoice in this good news from Nebraska. 





At the National Convention in Grand Rapids in 1899 the idea was suggested of 
pledging a certain sum per month for a stated period of time. This method of giving 
was first suggested by our National Vice-President, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and the 
pledges were made cheerfully, as our pledges always are. At that time Mrs. Martha 
S. Cranston, president of the Delaware Association, pledged $2 per month, and though 
she never publicly renewed that pledge, Mrs. Cranston’s $2 has come every month 
since. And Delaware has not made the fact of its president's generosity an excuse for 
not responding when other calls have been made. On the contrary, it has given, ac- 
cording to its ability, whenever it has been called upon, We have many women in 
our ranks who give in this systematic manner. A president of one of our Western 
States contributes $10 each month towards the running expenses of her State Associa- 
tion. Until a few years ago, when her death occurred, we had on our books the name 
of a woman who contributed annually, and almost always at the cost of some personal 
sacrifice. Once when she sent her contribution she said she would be obliged to go 
without a pair of gloves, but was glad to be able to do it. And so it has been, those 
who have plenty have given liberally, those who have little have been liberal in pro- 
portion to their means, A cause which inspires such devotion, which raises up such 
consecrated followers, cannot fail. If our organization is not numerically as large as 
we might wish, it is still a great organization when measured by its achievements, and 
it will become greater and yet greater. 





At the National Convention in Washington, 1902, the Executive Committee voted 
to give the History of Woman Suffrage as a prize to the State making the largest pro- 
portional gain in membership within the year. When the Treasurer closed her books 
for 1902 and the dues were all in, she found that New Hampshire had earned the 
prize. The volumes have been ordered sent to Miss Mary E. Quimby, New Hamp- 
shire’s efficient corresponding secretary, We trust New Hampshire will forge ahead 
this year as it did last, and indeed its prospects are brighter than ever before, because 
of the great interest awakened by the amendment campaign. The State is fortunate 
in its president, who is a speaker and an organizer, and who will take advantage of 
every possible opportunity to crystallize the sentiment into organization. 





Mrs. Helen P, Jenkins is acting as fraternal delegate for the N. A. W. S. A. at the 
National Congress of Mothers which is in session this week in Detroit, Mich. Mrs. 
Corinne M. Allen, of Salt Lake City, is another suffrage friend in attendance. As the 
wife of the Representative in Congress from Utah at the time the State was admitted, 
Mrs. Allen was present at our Washington Convention in 1896. Her interest in our 
National Association is as great as ever, and she writes that she will spend a day at 
National Headquarters before she returns to the West. 





Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, the president of the California W. S. A., writes of the recent 
death of the mother of Miss Carrie A. Whelan, corresponding secretary of California, 
Miss Whelan will have the sympathy of the many friends she made in the East two 
years ago when she attended the National Convention in Washington and visited in 
New York and Boston, 





On April 22 Senator Hanna addressed the students of the Ohio State University at 
Columbus. Among other things, he said, ‘‘It is an encouraging sign in our develop- 
meut that young women find vocations suitable to them. Il admire them. But above 
all, I have more confidence iv them than in boys. They are more industrious, more 
efficient, and a good deal safer.’’ What better qualifications are there for citizenship 
than industry, efficiency and ‘‘safety’’? HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 





MEMBERSHIP PLAN. 

At the urgent request of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt that every association endeavor 
to double its membership within the year, the Brookline (Mass. ) Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in May, 1901, appointed a chairman for membership work, to serve one year. 

This chairman selected six sub-chairmen, residing in different parts of Brookline, 
each one to serve for one month or six weeks, The sub-chairmen selected their own 
committees from among the members of the Association. The committees varied in 
number from five to twelve. 

Each sub-chairman called her committee together at the beginning of their month 
of service, and they consulted with the head chairman as to the best means of increas- 
ing membership. They were free to follow any plan, They decided in every case to 
hold a parlor meeting, and have the subject of woman suffrage presented and discussed 
informally. One member of the committee offered her parlor for the meeting, the 
other members agreed each to invite from three to five guests. A speaker was chosen 
and a date assigned. 

On the day of the meeting there was a short speech or paper, and an informal 
discussion, after which tea was served. An earnest appeal was then made by the 
head-chairman for new members, and the members of the committee circulated about 
among the guests and cordially invited them to join. Literature was distributed, and 
books from the lending library of the Association were lent, and enrolment cards 
were offered for signature. By carrying out this plan conscientiously, we added 
seventy-two new members to our Association during the year. 

The advantages of the method are: 

(1) It stimulates activity and gives the inactive members something to do which 
is not difficult, and which is rather agreeable, and which they can do largely at their 
own convenience, 

(2) It offers an opportunity for social intercourse which women so much enjoy, 
while at the same time they are educated into some knowledge of the principles of 
equal rights. 

(3) By having the meetings in a parlor, with only a limited number present, free 
discussion is possible, and we can get at the difficulties and reply to them on the spot. 
(4) Those who do not join the Association at the first meeting can be invited to 
the second, and are kept in mind by their friends on the committee, and are brought 
in later, when they decide to join us. In the meantime they are supplied with 
literature. 

All this means work; but it is effective work. It blesses those who give and 
those who receive. The most lukewarm are pleased at having brought in a new mem- 
ber, and the members in general feel an increased interest in the Association which 
they are actively supportiog, and which is visibly growing by their efforts. 





Mary HutcHeson Pace. 


FORM O} BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the canse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published tn 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement ofthe pe r, and the promotion 
of the principles w ich it advocates. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M, to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M, 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. - 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer2nce, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia} 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ear. Three copies, a my $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


SO ctsa 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tue PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OCONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 





Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Co Springs 
Scenic Route. — — and 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monda 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth ana El Pas> 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their ulari 
that we offer the best. “_ esietrees a 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 








W. 5S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

A crowded house greeted Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore on April 27, when she spoke to 
the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston 
on **Parent Culture.”’ She said she select- 
ed this for her topic instead of ‘Child 
Culture,” as announced. She urged that 
we recognize the importance of heredity 
in human beings at least as fully as we do 
in horses, cattle, and poultry—and that 
we unite with that an educative and de- 
veloping environment. She pointed out 
the need of codperation between mother 
and father in the home life to secure the 
best-rounded development of the child. 
The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club has unit- 
ed with others interested in the care of 
backward and defective children for the 
purpose of giving some of these little ones 
afew weeks in the country during the 
summer, under proper guidance and in- 
struction. Miss Shovelton, who has given 
much time and thought to this subject, 
and has met with great success in teach- 
ing this class of children, appeared before 
the club and gave a few illustrations of 
methods and results in dealing with them. 


By invitation of the Worcester Woman’s 
Club, the Massachusetts State Federation 
will hold its 11th annual meeting at the 
Worcester Woman’s Club house, May 15 
and.16. The afternoon, on Friday, the 
15th, and the whole day Saturday, the 
16th, will be devoted to business. On 
Friday evening the tenth anniversary of the 
State Federation will be celebrated. Mrs. 
Dimies T. S. Dennison, president, and 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, vice-president 
of the General Federation, are expected to 
be present. 

The annual breakfast of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club complimentary to the 
president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will be 
held on May 19. 

The wide and varied range of activities 
carried on by the Roxburghe Club of Rox- 
bury, Mass., was shown by the reports 
at the annual meeting from the secre- 
taries, treasurer, various classes, commit 
tee on trees, social service committee, 
and club representatives to the Woman’s 
Club House Corporation, Committee of 
Council and Coéperation and the Consum- 
ers’ League. The president, Mrs. Henry 
D. Forbes, who retires after seven years 
of efficient and devoted work, urged the 
club members to ‘‘continue to grow, and 
become what we all aim to be, large- 
minded citizens of the world, filled with 
warm-hearted enthusiasm.’’ The club 
voted to give $40 to the Roxbury House, 
and to the Hancock School a sum sufficient 
to repair the aquarium that was installed 
last year. A generous contribution of 
books for the libraries in the South has 
been made, as well as one for the Alfred- 
ian Club of Leeds, N. D. The chairman 
of the committee on trees, Mrs. Westley 
Jones, has been elected a member of the 
committee to represent Massachusetts on 
the forestry committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs, F, O. 
Whitney is the newly-elected president. 


Mrs. Moritz B. Phillips,a summer resi- 
dent of Ipswich, Mass., has presented the 
woman’s club with a site for a club build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew has beeu re- 
elected president of the Boston Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union for the 
eleventh time. Of Mrs. Kehew and her 
more than ten years’ service to the Union, 
the Boston Daily Herald says: 

By reason of her youth, ability, finan- 
cial means and social position, she has 
been, and is, so rare a leader that her &s- 
sociates have made it impossible for her to 
vacate her office, as she has wished from 
from time to time to do by reason of the 
multiplicity of her interests. For nearly a 
decade Mrs. Kehew, Mrs. Peirce, treasur- 
er, Mrs. Young, secretary, have worked 
together, and have gone along, it is said, 
with exceptional sympathy and harmony; 
and one feels all through the union’s vari- 
ous departments the inspiration derived 
from a president who has constantly 
gained wisdom and experience from asso- 
ciation with the most earnest and public- 
spirited citizens. Among those with 
whom Mrs. Kehew has served in philan- 
thropic and civic organizations, she is a 
natural leader,combining uncommon busi- 
ness ability with high ideals and a rare 
sense of responsibility. What the union 
would be without her, one cannot very 
well see; therefore, there has been much 
rejoicing that for another twelvemonth 
she is willing to carry on the burdens of 
her responsible office. 

There is a constant increase in the num- 
ber of business women’s clubs, working 
girls’ friendly societies, and other organi- 
zations of busy women for intellectual 
and social enjoyment. Miss Mary M. 
Bartelme, president of the Chicago Busi- 
ness Women’s Club, says: ‘‘I am constant- 
ly urging upon the business women [| 
know the necessity of a life, both social 
and intellectual, outside of their business. 
It is a vital question. The woman who 





merely works, eats, sleeps and works 
again will never make a successful mem- 
ber either of the business or the social 
world. By that I mean, of course, suc- 
cessful in the broadest sense. The person 
who really succeeds is not the one who 
makes the most money, but she who is 
most broad-minded, influential, and use- 
ful.” 

At the recent meeting of the South Caro- 
lina State Federation in Columbia, it was 
announced that a scholarship in the 
Presbyterian College for Women had 
been given to the Federation by some one 
who had been much pleased with the 
excellence of the papers read at a pre- 
vious meeting of the Federation. This 
is the second scholarship given to the 
Federation. Additional particulars in re- 
gard to the meeting will be found in the 
South Carolina letter in our State Corre- 
spondence The compulsory education 
bill for which the Federation worked failed 
to pass the Legislature. One of the speak- 
ers said: ‘‘Throughout the year this de- 
partment attempted to create a sentiment 
in favor of the compulsory education law 
by sending literature on the subject to 
every club in the State. You know the 
result; the Legislature killed the educa- 
tion bill, but passed a child-labor bill, 
which does not amount to a row of pins 
as far as any benefit to the children of the 
mills is concerned, The bill as it now 
stands offers nothing to the child, but 
takes away the only opportunity for an 
industrial education that is possible for 
him in this State. Now, we clubwomen 
are not politicians, but I do not believe 
that we could have made a worse blunder 
than those legislators did. If you women 
persist in talking compulsory education, 
if you are patient in your efforts to teach 
our lawmakers what they should do, and 
what they should leave undone, perhaps 
next year the result will be different.’’ 


The Chicago Women’s Club has elected 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin president, and 
has defeated an amendment to limit its 
membership to 1000. 


A group of Chicago clubwomen are fit- 
ting up a laundry to give work at fair 
wages to women who have served a term 
in prison, Ifthe laundry proves a finan- 
cial success, the profits will be put into a 
fund from which the women may borrow 
when they wish to leave and find work 
elsewhere. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The equal suffrage bill, which had been 
favorably reported by a majority of the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, was de- 
bated in the House on May 6, and was de- 
feated, 105 to 60. But the Connecticut 
Legislature will go right on voting to re- 
store the suffrage to men who have been 
disfranchised for petty larceny and simi- 
lar offences, 


OO Oe 


OHIO. 

The following officers have lately been 
elected in the Toledo W.S. A.: President, 
Mrs. Kosa L. Segur; vice-president, Mrs. 
L. C. Harmon; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schauss; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. A. Bissell; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. P. Cole. This Association, at its 35th 
annual meeting, presented Mrs. Segur 
with a silver bread-tray in appreciation of 
her continued and constant service. At 
the last meeting of the First Union Club 
in Toledo, an extensive report of the New 
Orleans Convention was given, and the 
question of playgrounds for children was 
taken up. 

The Bay Shore Club recently elected 
the following officers: President, Mrs. T. 
F. Shippard; vice-president, Mrs. A. B. 
Caldwell; treasurer, Mrs. T. W. Taylor; 
secretary, Miss Maud Culver. 

The Farmdale Club held a most inter- 
esting Easter meeting, and added a num- 
ber of new books to its library. This club 
has presented Miss Edith Root, the State 
Corresponding Secretary, and her mother, 
active members of the club, with Susan B, 
Anthony souvenir spoons. Mr. Root and 
his family are about to leave Ohio for the 
State of Washington, where they will re- 
side temporarily. 

The Warren, Niles, and Girard Clubs 
have had detailed reports of the New Or- 
leans Convention, as a part of recent pro- 
grams, Zlizabeth J. Hauser has been in- 
vited t» talk to the Progress Club, a liter- 
ary club at Niles, about ‘‘New Orleans and 
the 35th Annual Convention of the N. A. 
w. 8. A.” 

The Warren P. E. Club gave a reception 
to Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Philadel- 
phia, on April 23. Mrs. Avery and her 
children were Mrs. Upton’s guests for sev- 
eral days. About 150 ladies were present, 
and Mrs. Avery made a most effective 
speech. Twelve new members were add- 








ed to the club, and others signified their 
intention of joining. On the following 
day the Warren Daily Tribune devoted its 
entire editorial column to the gains of 
woman suffrage, while a column on the 
first page was given to the reception. The 
Youngstown Sunday Vindicator, one of 
the largest newspapers in the State, pub- 
lished a sketch and picture of Mrs. Avery, 
and altogether her visit has given a fresh 
impetus to the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement in the Mahoning Valley. 

Never in the history of our Association 
has the press of the State taken as much 
interest in woman suffrage as now. Some 
fifty newspapers have published articles 
commenting on the removal of the Head- 
quarters of the National Association to 
Warren, and the willingness to publish 
suffrage argument, as well as items of 
news, is far greater to-day than ever 
before. Word comes to us from London 
that the letters which Miss Bertha Coover 
is sending from California to The Demo- 
crat have increased the demand for the 
paper. Miss Coover is our local press 
worker in London, and she never loses an 
opportunity to weave into her letters 
good suffrage doctrine. 

Our State Association will have its office 
in the National Headquarters hereafter. 
Since Mrs. Upton has been State President 
the Headquarters Have been in her home, 
and have, consequently, cost the State 
nothing, but the removal of the National 
Headquarters necessitates the taking of 
the State Headquarters out of her house, 
and the executive committee has voted to 
pay for desk room in the National offices, 
This will certainly be of advantage to the 
State work. 

The chief work at State Headquarters 
in the past fortnight has been the sending 
out of about 300 letters to the Federated 
Clubs of the State, asking their program 
committee to devote one program during 
the year to woman suffrage. A number 
of favorable replies have already been re- 
ceived. A goodly amount of literature 
has been sent out, and efforts are on the 
way to carry out the plans for spring or- 
ganization work adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the executive committee. 

Mrs. Louisa Southworth has presented 
the fourth volume of the History of Woman 
Suffrage to the Case Library and to the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

While Mrs. Rosa L. Segur was visiting 
in Texas, she gave an informal address to 
fifty women of the Dallas Woman’s Club. 
Her subject was, ‘‘The Personal and Prop- 
erty Rights of Married Women,” and she 
gave those women information about the 
inequality of the laws of their own State 
which astonished them and set them to 
thinking. 

The Cortiand Board of Education has 
elected Mrs. Anna Dunbar treasurer, 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hopley, parents of 
Miss Georgia Hopley, have just celebrated 
their 55th wedding anniversary at their 
home in Bucyrus, Their son, Mr. J. E. 
Hopley, who has been Consul at South- 
ampton, has just received a similar ap- 
pointment at Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Miss Georgia Hopley has taken the lecture 
platform in the interests of the working 
women and children of the State. Clubs 
who wish to engage her should address 
her at Bucyrus, Ohio. We are proud of 
the various successes of this good suffrage 
family. 

‘*Mother Stewart,’’ who led the crusade 
against saloons in the early seventies, 
celebrated her 87th birthday at her home 
in Springfield, April 25. She received 
many gifts, as well as congratulatory tel- 
egrams and letters. Mrs. Sarah M. Per- 
kins, President of the Equal Franchise 
Club of Cleveland, was seventy-nine years 
old the 28d. On that day she was at 
home informally to her friends. Few 
women have lived to have such splendid 
health as has she, and few indeed have 
thus been able to devote so much time 
to reformatory work. 

We have just learned of the death of 
Mrs. Ellen Sulley Fray, of Toledo. Mrs. 
Fray, as a child, attended the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention held in Rochester in 
1848. She began working for this princi- 
ple in her early womanhood, and in 1871 
she identified herself with the Toledo W. 
S. A., and has been an active worker in 
State and local circles ever since. A few 
months ago she had a severe illness, from 
which her friends did not expect her to 
recover. This illness left her very deaf, 
but inspite of this infirmity she contin- 
ued her labors. One of her last acts was 
to attempt to get a detective appointed, 
who should prevent, if possible, the ruin- 
ing of girls in public places of detention 
and correction. Another was to call a 
county convention of Lucas County. She 
has been a faithful member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, always considering care- 
fully questions submitted to her, and re- 
plying promptly to letters. Her letters 
were always full of good cheer and appre- 
ciation, and she never reported discour- 
agements or entered unnecessary com- 
plaints. Her temper was sunny and 
cheerful, and no one will miss her more 





HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON 





Furnishings for Your Summer House 





You can furnish and supply your Summer Cottage or your Summer Hotel from 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S 
Try it and convince yourselves. 


at less expense than from any other house in Boston, 


Here are a few of the things on which we can save you more money than you cap 


save by purchasing elsewhere: 


FurnitureofAll Kinds Bedding of All Kinds Shades and Curtains 


Portieres and Awnings 
Carpets and Rugs 


Wall Paper 
Upholstery Pictures and Frames 


Straw Mattings 


China Glasswave Crockery Silverware Tinware 


Woodenware 
Tin Plate Goods 


Cutlery 
Lamps and Fixtures 


Table Linen 


House Paints Painters’ Supplies 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


Lawn and Garden Tools, Etc., Ete, 


In our Drapery and Upholstery Department we will take measurements ang 


make estimates free of charge on orders of any size, large or small. 


Estimates on 


Wall Papering also furnished free of charge. 


Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Provision Stores in New England 
It comprises a Grocery Store, Market and Dairy all in one, and we guarantee every. 
thing to be of first quality. Our prices are the very lowest at which the best goods 


can be bought. 


Avail yourselves especially of our fresh, sweet Butter, the very best that can pos. 


sibly be made. 


It is churned in our Grocery Department every hour of the day, from 


the purest clarified cream. We will make it while you wait and salt it to your tasts 


if you wish. 


Also bear in mind, in this connection, that we give 


GREEN TRADING STAMPS 

The original and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous throughoy 

the land. Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAUTIFUL 
PREMIUMS which we exchange for the stamp books when filled. 

















than her suffrage co-workers. Mrs. Fray 
bequeathed $50 to the Ohio W. S. A. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Pres. Ohio W. 8. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 

NewtTon.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert P. Car- 
ter gave a reception to members and 
friends of the League at their residence, 
104 Highland Avenue, Newtonville, on 
the evening of May 7. Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead spoke on “Good Citizenship and 
Democracy.’’ Music and a social hour 
followed. 


Lynn.—The Equal Suffrage Club was 
addressed recently by Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan on child-labor. She said that 
in Lowell children work very hard for 
very small wages, and in Boston children 
are largely employed in laundries, where 
there is danger of having their limbs torn 
or broken in the mangle, and but little 
sympathy is shown when this actually 
happens. In New York, children four 


‘years old are employed in the manufac- 


ture of artificial flowers. 








THE DRAMA. 


CAasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Gillette’s 
drama, ‘Secret Service,’’ will be the at- 
traction next week. Gillette’s appear. 
ances in this play and the clever construc- 
tion of its scenes have made it a great 
success. The character of the hero will 
afford Mr, Howell Hansel an excellent op- 
portunity, and his appearance will be 
awaited with much interest. Prepara- 
tions are in progress for most attractive 
stage settings. Souvenir boxes of choco- 
late bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee, 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Mr. Henry W. 
Savage is the sponsor for ‘‘Peggy from 
Paris,’’ George Ade’s latest work for the 
stage, which, after a five months’ run in 
Chicago, is to be presented at the Tre- 
mont Theatre next Tuesday evening. 
Peggy is a native of a little country town, 
who, through the generosity of a rich 
woman, has received a musical education 
in Paris, whence her vocal fame has 
spread over the artistic world. Her 
American nativity is not known outside 
of her immediate family. She is engaged 
by a Yankee impressario for a great op- 
eratic production in Boston, under the 
impression that she is a Paris stage divin- 
ity, who will electrify American audi- 
ences. She plays her part in French dia- 
lect, imitating the imported artist until 
near the close, when she has had enough 
of the silly honor, casts the mask aside 
and declares that America is good enough 
for her. 


GRAND OPERA Hovse. — A comedy- 
drama with the local color of Tennessee 
life, is a ‘‘Romance of Coon Hollow,”’ 
with a wealth of scenery and mechanical 
effects, and one of the largest acting com- 
panies on the stage. It will be seen next 
week with the usual matinees on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. A special en- 
gagement will be Miss Lavinia Shannon in 
‘*Lady Audley’s Socret.’”’ Her engage- 
ment, which is the week of May 18, will 
be her first appearance as a star. 


Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 


LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 





F. Fisk, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon 
day, Ley A 11, 3 P.M. Emerson Day. Short ad- 
dresses by Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Howe and 
Mrs. Cheney. Readings and Music, quotations 


from Emerson, by the Club at large, 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as ponenene, as tutor in Frenchor 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best references. Address K.T., 44 Brattle street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 60 cents for 
sample (half price), Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $5000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests. Lake Memphre 
magog, on whose shores the camps aff 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A gardet 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among thé 
picturesque hills. As only alimited num 
ber of campers can be received, arrang® 
ments should be made early in the seaso2. 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week, For further particulars 94- 
dress MRS. ISABEL C. BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City 
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